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THE BUILDING HOUSING THE 
CAMERA DEPARTMENT (LEFT) 
Is CONNECTED BY A BRIDGE 
TO THE SOUND THEATER 


O SEE a motion picture 
T sei is the desire of al- 

most every visitor to Califor- 
nia. Few attain their wish, because 
studios are busy places where any 
interruption or delay is costly. The 
difficulty of gaining admittance is 
tantalizing, and it follows that, be- 
sides being one of the most genuinely interesting places in 
the world, a motion picture lot is surrounded by an aura of 
glamour, of mystery. 

Would you like to take a personally conducted tour of the 
lot of one of the great motion picture companies? Not for 
just an hour, but for a whole day? You would? Then come 
with me. 

The lot we are visiting is a walled city of twenty-seven 
acres in the heart of Hollywood. We come early in the 
morning when the flower and paper vendors at the entrance 
are just taking up their posts. There is a uniformed guardian 
at the desk in the outer lobby. As he operates a secret lock, 
the inner door opens. We go into another vestibule, open 
another door, and there before us, in the brilliant early sun- 
light, lies a formal garden. Irresistibly we are drawn along 
one of the narrow walks to the lily pond in the center. As 
we gaze down at the pink and white and yellow lilies, and 
at the gleaming goldfish, we wonder about the faces that 
have been reflected in that quiet pool. This ground on which 
we are walking has known the tread of many famous feet. 
The real-life stories that have been enacted within these 
walled acres hold more of tragedy and romance than those 
that reach the screen. Is it any wonder that the air seems 
freighted with enchantment? Anything can happen here! 

The buildings that flank the garden are different from 
any you have seen elsewhere. Spanish, French, English, and 
modern styles of architecture mingle amiably, sometimes 
several styles appearing in a single building. There is a 
reason for this, but the immediate effect is to heighten the 


A motion picture studio is a magic 
place where strange and fascinating 
things happen. In this article you 
will go on a personally conducted 
tour of a movie lot, a veritable 
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TWO SOUND THEATERS AND 
FIVE SOUND CUTTING ROOMS 
ARE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
IN THIS MODERN BUILDING 


feeling that you are in a strange 
and exciting world. That long, low 
building behind you, almost quaint 


small-paned windows, and profu- 
sion of vines and flowers, is the 
Administration Building, where 
some of the highest paid executives 
in the world do their daily work. To your right is a large 
four-story building where famous writers and directors con- 
coct the stories that thrill you on the screen. To your left, in 
that long, picturesque structure that looks like your idea of 
an old-world apartment house, charmingly irregular in its 
arrangement of doors and windows, are the studio homes of 
the people who bring those stories to life—the stars. 

Where do you want to go first? I thought so. All right, 
choose any door of “Dressing Room Row,’ and open it! 
You gasp at an interior that is all flame color and mirrors. 
Only a super glamour girl could belong in this exotic set- 
ting. Those solid mirror walls reflect the loveliness of 
Marlene Dietrich; her feet sink into the deep brick-red rug, 
and she rests on the luxurious eggshell wool divan. The 
room beyond is her circular dressing room, lined with mir- 
rors so that she can see herself from every possible angle. 
A circular brick-red rug covers the floor, and her dressing 
table mirror is bordered by brilliant phalanxes of lights. 

Claudette Colbert's retreat is the kind of place that makes 
you want to curl up with an apple and a good book. Its 
maple furniture is patterned after the Early American; dotted 
Swiss curtains are draped criss-cross fashion at the windows; 
the davenport and deep chairs are pea in large- 
flowered chintz. The little maple wall shelves are filled with 
knick-knacks—pottery fishes, a Chinese doll, a toy leopard. 

Intensely masculine is the last dressing room in the row. 
And no wonder, when you read the autographs on the heavy 
beam overhead: “Richard Arlen—1933-1934,” “Gary Cooper 
—1936-1937.” George Raft’s signature will follow, for he 











GLADYS SWARTHOUT, MEZZO-SOPRANO, SITS BE- 
FORE THE MIRROR IN HER DRESSING ROOM TO 
BE MADE UP FOR HER ROLE BY AN EXPERT 


now occupies this haven of heroes. Gary 
Cooper's hunting trophies decorate the 
knotty pine walls—a stuffed eagle poised 
for flight, the head of an ibex. 

All the doors we have entered thus 
far are on the first floor of the Dressing 
Room Building, and all are outside 
entrances. These are the dressing rooms 
of the top-flight stars. On the second 
floor are dressing rooms for less im- 
portant players, and on the third floor 
of the same building are the make-up 
rooms and the hairdressing department. 
There are one hundred suites and single 
dressing rooms in this building, and 
while we shall not visit all the dressing 
rooms, we shall want to see the make- 
up and hairdressing departments. 

Let us go outdoors a moment into the 
sunshine and see what is happening out- 
side before we re-enter the building. 
While we have been dallying on en- 
chanted ground, the studio day has be- 
gun in earnest. Secretaries are hurrying 
to their offices. A messenger boy, laden 
with the morning mail, has begun his 
first trip around his route. A wardrobe 
gitl is coming toward the dressing 
rooms with a fairy-like creation of black 
tulle and silver over her arm. Half a 
dozen burly stage hands approach with 
the side of a house on wheels. The 
worried-looking “prop boy,” pushing a 
small cart filled with gorgeous flowers, 
is calculating, probably, how long they 
will retain their freshness on the set. 
Funny little vehicles roll along the 
studio streets—‘‘mules’” and “minnies” 
and tractors, they are called. As a lanky 
messenger boy swings by, we catch a 
tantalizing glimpse of a colored sketch 
under his arm. This, we know, is one 
of the fabulous brain-children of Travis 
Banton, the designer, who sets fashions 
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TOP: LUCIEN LELONG, NOTED PARIS COUTU- 
RIER, VISITED CAROLE LOMBARD ON THE "TRUE 
CONFESSION” SET AND HELPED TO GIVE HER 
COIFFURE THE FINAL TOUCH OF PERFECTION 


CENTER: MARY BOLAND IS A LUCKY STAR TO 
BE GIVEN SUCH AN ATTRACTIVE NEW DRESS- 
ING ROOM. THE WALLS ARE OFF-WHITE AND 
THE UPHOLSTERY IS ROSE-COLORED SATIN 


BOTTOM: LOOKING ACROSS THE STUDIO PARK 
TO THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. A COR- 
NER OF THE DRESSING ROOM BUILDING IS 
VISIBLE AT THE RIGHT BEHIND THE TREES 


RIGHT: HAIRDRESSING EXPERTS EXPERIMENT ON 
ELEANORE WHITNEY WITH A CENTER PART, IN 
AN EFFORT TO DETERMINE THE MOST BE- 
COMING HAIR-DO FOR HER IN A NEW PICTURE 
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for Hollywood—and the 
world. Gardeners are snipping 
and pruning and watering the 
scraps of velvet lawn, the trim 
hedges, the roses and zinnias 
and petunias and shrubs that 
soften every available space. 
Japanese janitors pad noise. 
lessly to their dusting, scrub. 
bing, and endless polishing. 
The two or three thousand 
widely assorted inhabitants of 
the twenty-seven-acre world 
have taken up their incredibly 
varying tasks. As in a small 
town, or on a college campus, 
they all seem to know one 
another, and nod and speak, 
or wave as they pass. 

But who are these people 
coming along now? We mb 
our eyes. Are we in the 
twentieth century, or the nine- 
teenth? Pretty girls in quaint 
empire gowns of another gen- 
eration—men in satin knee- 
breeches, ruffled stocks, and 
silk stockings! They are ex- 
tras from The Buccaneer, but 
they look so convincing that 
we almost question whether 
we, or they, are real. 

What miracles are worked 
by costuming and make-up! 
That reminds us—we want 
to go back into the Dressing 
Room Building and up to the 
third floor to see the Make- 
up Department. We climb a 
flight of stairs, pausing to ad- 
mire the photographs of ac- 
tors and actresses that adorm 
the walls. On the second 
floor long rows of doors open 
into the dressing rooms of 
lesser players. Puffing a bit, 
we arrive finally on the third 
floor. The first room into 
which we peep is ablaze with 
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light. Before a huge mirror 
which is almost completely en- 
circled by lights sits an ex- 
tremely pretty blond girl. She 
studies her reflection critically, 
while a make-up artist paints her 
lips with a long brush. On the 
shelf running the entire length 
of the mirror is an astounding 
array of brushes, tubes, jars, 
and implements. The artist 
smiles indulgently at your be- 
wilderment and, when the girl 
leaves, he invites your questions. 

“We must make people look 
beautiful or young, aged or 
ugly, tired or sinister, or what- 
ever the script demands. Nearly 
always we must change the 
shape of the mouth, or nose, or 
eyebrows, and often the con- 
tours of the cheeks. It takes all 
the make-up aids we can dis- 
cover. This grease paint comes 
in shades numbered from one 
to fifteen. There are all shades 
of powder to correspond. See 
this white paste?” 

He tips a fine brush with 
the white stuff and draws a 
delicate line at the very edge 
of his lower eyelid. 

“You see how that opens 
the eyes—makes them appear 
much more wide open?” 

He points then to a flesh- 
tinted mask that hangs on the 
wall near by. It is a startling- 


RIGHT: IN MANY A WESTERN MOVIE 
HAS THIS STREET SCENE APPEARED. 
IT IS A “STANDING SET” DESIGNED 
TO BE USED OVER AND OVER AGAIN 


RIGHT BELOW: A STEP IN THE CREA- 
TION OF A STAR'S GOWN. GUIDED 
BY TRAVIS BANTON’S SKETCH, THE 
DRESSMAKER PINS AND DRAPES MA- 
TERIAL ON CAROLE LOMBARD’'S FORM 


BELOW: THE WOMEN’S WARDROBE. 
TO EACH DRESS IS PINNED A LIST 
OF ACCESSORIES COMPLETING THE 
OUTFIT, AND THE STAR’S NAME 
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BELOW: THE ART DIRECTOR INSPECTS A MODEL 

SET, MAKING SURE THAT ALL OF ITS DETAILS ARE 

CORRECT BEFORE THE ACTUAL SET IS BEGUN 
= 

SECOND BELOW: LOOKS REAL, DOESN'T IT? IT’S 

MERELY A BOAT SET ON THE MOVIE LOT 











_ Make-up Department, 








FRANCISKA GAAL, NEW TO AMERICAN MOVIE- 
GOERS, APPEARS AS THE LITTLE DUTCH GIRI 
BEFRIENDED BY JEAN LAFITTE, THE PIRATE 
(FREDRIC MARCH), IN “THE BUCCANEER” 


ly faithful likeness of his own face. 

“That mask is made of rubber, and 
was done by a special process directly 
from my face. Sometimes we use these 
on doubles for fairly close ‘shots,’ when 
it is mecessary to save the strength of 
an ailing star.” 

We should like to spend hours delv- 
ing into the secrets of the Make-up De- 
partment, but there is the Hairdressing 
Department a few doors down the corri- 
dor. Entering, we are confronted with 
a battery of dryers and a barrage of 
feminine chatter. In the corner of the 
large room is a girl dressing a beautiful 
auburn wig. If you had thought to see 
a star here, you are disappointed. The 
stars have their hair dressed and their 
make-up applied in the privacy of their 
own dressing rooms. Their hairdressers, 
however, have their headquarters here, 
and this wig we see belongs to a great 
star whose own hair is not per! 
suitable for the réle she is playing. The 
wig receives as painstaking attention as 
if it were the star's own hair. It is 
cleaned every day, and it is not unusual 
for the hairdresser to spend two hours 
dressing it each night. 

It is not accident, or artifice, that 
makes the hair of a movie star so beau- 
tiful. You know how lovely your hair 
looks just after it is washed, and how it 
catches every light? Therein lies the 
secret. Stars have their hair washed ver ° 
often, many of them every day while 
they are working in a picture. It is sur- 
prising to learn that, in contrast to all 
the beauty aids we have seen in the 
nothing does 
more to make the hair beautiful than 
simple cleanliness. 

“Very clean hair is always shiny,” the 
hairdresser (Continued on page 30) 








Going home for spring vacation plus an exciting in- 
vitation from Tin were enough to make M idge’s spirits 
soar as she waited with Adele for the New York train 


A MINK COAT 


IS ONLY SKIN 
DEEP ,, sasjonte raravis 


had fringed the roof of Conway station with icicles 
and howled at the idea of a spring vacation. 

The confusion was gorgeous! Not only Duncan Hall 
pupils, but Conway College students and the crowd from 
Newtown High, bound for a three-day trip to New York, 
jammed the platform. 

Midge, tap-dancing to keep warm and work off excess 
energy, saw Tin making his way through the crowd toward 
her and went to meet him. 

“Look, Midge, it’s all arranged okay, like I told you. The 
governor's got the car for us. There’s stacks of grub and 
only eight girls to ten fellows, so if you want to come along 
with one of your gang—?” 

“Tin! Swell! Tl ask—’ She frowned, interrupting 
herself. ‘Don’t tell me this is my crazy sister approaching 
in her spring togs!” 

“Ask her, if you think she'd enjoy it,” offered Quentin 
generously. ‘I've got to hot-foot it back.” 

“Adele Bennett, are you out of your mind?” demanded 
Midge when her sister was within shooting distance. 

“Don’t worry about me, chick,” soothed the older girl, 
adding in a lower tone, ‘Can you lend me half a dollar?’ 

“Maybe you won't need it. Tin’s invited you to dine 
with his crowd in the baggage car.” 

“The baggage car!” shrilled Adele. “That is the pay-off! 
My dear, I've just bought a parlor-car chair right next to 
Mlle. Dace’s.” 

“Who's she ?” 

“The greatest colorature soprano of the Metropolitan.” 

“So what?” shrugged Midge, anxious to be off. 

“So it’s a marvelous privilege. I want a little extra change 
so I can eat in the diner with her if I get the chance. They 
say she was divine at the concert last night.” 

While Midge was digging in her pocketbook, Adele 
pinched her arm. 

“There she is, getting out of that taxi. Look at that mink 
coat and hat! Worth a fortune! That must be her maid 
in black. And I suppose that setter is her dog.” 

“Can you stop star-gazing long enough to take the fifty 
cents?” Midge shoved the coin into her sister's hand and 
would have dashed off, but Adele detained her. 

“They're taking movies of her as she leaves the train. I’m 
going to linger, so you find Mother and Dad, and wait for 
me at the Information Booth.” 

“Be careful you're not included in the picture,” teased 
Midge and sped back to her own crowd. Sprat, one of her 


. FREEZING March wind, whipping down the tracks, 
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THE BAGGAGE CAR 
JOLTED AS THE 
TRAIN ENTERED A 
SWITCH, SENDING 
NINNIE BACK 
INTO TIN’S ARMS 





best friends and a good sport, accepted the garbled invitation, 
saying she'd risk anything once; and, together, the girls 
rushed down the yng sy impelled by the engine’s wail. 

Puffing, and red to the ears, they acknowledged Tin’s 
speedy introductions with eager nods. Many of the boys 
Midge knew and liked. Adele would have called them 
infant food, but even her critical sister would not have con- 
sidered the faculty adviser, Mr. Whitson, too old to be in- 
teresting—especially as he had a quantity of dark hair and 
— like Clark Gable’s. Adele, Midge decided, had 
made a poor choice. 

The train sussssshed into the station and the girls were as- 
sisted into their special car. Midge had never been in a 
baggage car and she found it fascinating, like a play room 
on wheels. Empty orange crates had been placed along the 
sides for seats and, as soon as they started the rattling, bump- 
ing journey, Tin set up a phonograph. 

“We're going to have a broom dance,” he announced, 
exhibiting a shabby implement. ‘Counting Mr. Whitson, 
there's one more guy than girl. We start with a grand chain 
and, when I blow a whistle, every one grabs a partner. The 
fellow that’s left over has to dance with the oem” 

There were no such things as wallflowers. The boys 
dashed at the girls in frantic haste not to be left with the 
broom. Never had Midge felt so popular. 

The baggage-master opened the front door, interrupting 














festivities to ask, ‘“‘Any of yous know anythin’ about dogs?” 
“I do,” affirmed Tin. 
“There's a critter in the next car seems to be goin’ crazy.” 
The girls edged away at this disconcerting news, but Tin 


strode forward. ‘Let me see him.” 

“Perhaps I'd better go,” suggested Mr. Whitson with 
more courage than conviction, but Quentin waved him back 
and followed the baggageman. Midge slipped around the 
edge of the crowd and accompanied him. She, too, knew 
about dogs. 

As they waited on the swaying platform for the door to be 
opened, they heard furious barks, trailing into pitiful whimpers. 

“He's frightened,” sympathized Midge. 

“Sure, som I,” admitted the baggageman, pausing at 
the door. “Not long ago one of ‘em bit through his strap 
and shot outa the open door. They never seen nothin’ of 
him again. You'd of been surprised, the fuss his people 
made—like he'd been a child.” 

“I should think so,” exclaimed Midge. 

“Open up, will you?” ordered Tin. 

At the near side of the half-filled baggage car, an Irish 
setter thrashed at the end of his leash. Sweat darkened his 
tusset coat. He paused for a moment, inspecting the new- 
comers through mournful eyes, then, dropping his jaw, con- 
tinued his lamentations. 


“It’s all right, old feller,” soothed Tin, patting the damp 


head between flapping ears. But the dog shook 
off the strange hand and, standing on his hind 
legs strained against his leash until it seemed as 
if his collar would choke him. 

“Tl get his missus,” volunteered Midge. 

“She wore a coat somethin’ like his fur,” iden- 
tified the baggageman. 

Midge thought of her sister's adoration for the 
mink coat and grinned. ‘Yes, I know. She's 
in the parlor car. I'll go for her.” 

She had to make her way through three day 
coaches, her trip interrupted by many a brief ex- 
planation before she reached the rarified at- 
mosphere of the parlor car. 

Adele sat next to the door, looking pinched in 
her thin suit, and she talked through her nose 
as she hailed her sister. 

“Bots the batter, Bidge? Bored?” 

“Got a swell cold, haven't you?” scolded the 
younger sister. 

“It's dothing. I've ‘ad it for days.” Adele 
rolled her eyes toward her mink-coated companion 
and nodded enthusiastically. 

Midge moved to the next chair and addressed 
the occupant. 

“Pardon me. Have you a dog in the baggage car ?” 

“But oui,” expostulated the woman, who was 
swarthy of skin and far from attractive. 

“He's awfully frightened. Could you go back 
and quiet him?” 

“Certainlee. Oni! Merci!’ 
feet and hurried out of the car. 

“Midge! Imagine ordering Mlle. Dace around 
like that! Are you crazy?” 

“No, but her dog is—almost.”’ 

“You don’t expect her to go into the baggage 
car! I'll offer to go for her.” 

“A lot you know about dogs!” scoffed Midge, 
hurrying after her sister. 

In the day coach Adele paused, for the Mink 
Coat was talking to the woman in black, who 
nodded and continued the trip to the baggage car 
while the Mink Coat retraced her steps. 

“Oh, she’s sending her maid. I didn’t think 
she'd go herself.” 

“She would if she really loved her dog,” scolded Midge. 

They stood aside to let the Mink Coat pass them, and 
Adele was favored with a nod in exchange for her broad 
smile. 

“Isn't she marvelous?” whispered the girl. ‘So demo- 
cratic! Already she’s asked me the time, and I shouldn't be 
surprised if we got real chummy. Say, Midge, couldn't you 
lend me a quarter more?” 

“Nope, haven't got it. So long!” 

Midge had to pass through the baggage car to reach her 
own private py car, and she found the maid sitting on a 
steamer trunk, the dog crowded upon and spilling over 
her lap. 

“Thank you—oh, so much—for telling me about poor 
Ami,” she said with a charming inflection—French, Midge 
thought—and added wistfully, “Could you stay with me a 


She sprang to her 


little while ? It is so boogy-man with those trunks for 
company.’ 
“Why—yes,” agreed Midge, perching on an upturned 


crate. She swung her heels in an effort to deny a leaden 
heart, for she begrudged every moment spent away from 
the crowd. After the dance Tin had planned that they 
would pin the tail on the donkey, and then it would be 
supper time. She would have to excuse herself for supper. 

“This is such a charming train. All full of young peo- 
ple, and such happy young people,” exclaimed her captor. 
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“I know one who isn’t happy,’ thought Midge, but she 
explained that everybody felt pretty good because they were 
starting their spring vacation. Mlle. Dace’s maid questioned 
her about school, and her eager interest spurred the girl to 
relate tale after tale of Duncan Hall. 

“How lucky you are!’’ mused the maid. 

“Y-yes,”” agreed Midge doubtfully. 

It must be a riot, she thought, watching the girls and boys 
in the baggage car stagger around, blindfolded. She won- 
dered what time it was getting to be and if she hadn't stayed 
long enough, but her companion was so eager and appreci- 
ative that it was hard to eds away. 

Suddenly the’ rear door was swung open and Quentin 
came striding through. ‘‘Oh, here you are, Midge. I thought 
maybe you'd jumped out of the door instead of the dog. 
We're going to pin the tail on now.” 

Midge’s eyes brightened. Then she hadn't missed so much, 
after all. 

“She's been keeping me company,” explained the maid 
and her expressive face suddenly became tragic. “But | 
hope I haven't interfered with any good times!” 

“Sure, we're having a swell time,’ boasted Tin. “Say, why 
don't you come, too? We're in the next baggage car, so 
you can bring your dog.” 

“A baggage car! How droll!” the French woman mur- 
mured. “I'd love to come!” 

“I'm sorry I can't introduce you to Quentin here,” apolo- 
gized Midge. “I know 
you're with Mlle. 


Dace.” 
The maid nodded : . 
brightly. “‘Just call April Fifth 
me Ninnie. She calls 
all her maids ‘Nin- BY RUTH MOORE 
nie. 
“And it isn’t your Here by the marsh the piles of snow 
ot aamne rt Were hard and crusted k 
“Sie tet it docs e hard and crusted a week ago, 


well enough.” 
“You're not talking 
about Lillian Dace, are 
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The beaver’s house was an igloo bare 
With nothing to show that he lived there, 
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A delicious picnic supper followed: stacks of sandwiches, 
stuffed eggs, raw tomatoes, sweet pickles, milk served in 
paper cups and drunk with difficulty, layer cake, crullers, 
and brownies. 

At Bridgeport Mr. Whitson, assisted by Tin, Midge, and 
Sprat, dashed into the station for ice-cream cones. Midge 
met Adele buying a ham sandwich. 

“T’b starved,” her sister complained and paused to blow 
her nose. ‘‘Spet a whale of boney in the diner for noth- 
ing.” Her thick voice was reduced to a whisper. “Who's 
the swell looking ban with Tin?” 

“Oh, part of my gang,” explained Midge casually. ‘How's 
your celebrated pal?” 

“Been asleep for the last hour,” admitted Adele gloomily. 
“She bust have adenoids.” 

“Her cute little maid's the life of our party. You'd bet- 
ter swop stars for aspirin. So long!” 

While the crowd licked their ice-cream cones, they sat 
about Ninnie, plying her with questions. Did Mlle. Dace 
get many fan letters? Were there midnight suppers after 
every performance? Did the singer have to practice much, 
now she was so celebrated? Most of the interrogations 
received quick, gay answers, but some the French woman 
skillfully diverted. 

“Do you always travel around with her?” queried Tin. 

“Always, wherever she goes.” 

“She might at least buy you a parlor-car seat,” thought 
Midge. 

“It must be wonderful to 
associate with a celebrity,” 
breathed Sprat. 

‘‘Not always,’’ laughed 
Midge. ‘My sister's wrecked 
herself to hire the chair next to 
hers, and the great Lillian Dace 
has slept most of the trip.” 

“It is true—when Mlle. Dace 
sleeps, she is no more interest- 
ing than Ami when he is 
na Pine replied the maid. 
And bending over, she kissed 


you?’’ demanded And the grayish bird with the golden eye the dog's head. 

Quentin, Shivered to feel the wind go by. “But is she good company 
“Yes, this is. her when she s awake :: asked 

ide —_ omen But now the bird is chasing the breeze = - Pigs om ye oe 

parlor car.” That dries one side of the maple trees, “She doesn’t have to be,” 
““Honest?’’ He The beaver is tasting the weather, too— interrupted Tin. ‘She's a great 


turned to Ninnie. “I 
think she’s marvelous! 
Best soprano I've ever 
heard. Not that I've 
heard many—but I 
believe she’s the finest 
in the—well, in the 
world. Of course my 
opinion isn’t worth shucks, but even the critics rave—” 

“Oh, but your opinion will mean a lot to her. When I 
tell her, she will be most happy! She is so fond of young 
people and she is with them—oh, too little! She is not 
so old herself.” 

“Twenty-nine,” answered Tin bluntly. 

Ninnie laughed. “Does that seem old to you? She says 
sometimes she feels like a girl.” 

She doesn’t look like a girl, thought Midge, remembering 
the sallow face above the mink collar. 

Ninnie, introduced to the gay group in the baggage car, 
threatened to be a drag on the party until she insisted on 
taking part in the tail-pinning game herself. The sight of 
her staggering down the car, pin extended, did away with 
all formality. 


There’s a steamy hole where his nose came through— 
And green in the snow on a pat of mud 
Sits a violet leaf with a yellow bud. 


singer—that’s enough.” 

“Just the same she /s bright 
and witty,” insisted the maid. 
“At least I think so. Only her 
manager, he doesn’t give her 
much chance. ‘You must save 
your voice. ‘You must re- 
member who you are.’ ” 

‘How beastly!” sympathized Midge. “I guess it’s lonely 
to be great.” . 

“Very,” agreed the maid, nodding her head like a Chinese 
image. “You must love your work. The glory, it is not 
worth much.” 

“Like being a doctor,” commented Tin who had medical 
ambitions. 

“Or a writer,” added Midge. 

“Or even a lady's maid to an opera singer,” laughed Nin- 
nie; then, looking toward the door, all the light went out of 
her face and she sighed. 

Midge followed her glance. The great Lillian Dace stood 
in the doorway. It was evident Ninnie did not like her as 
much as she pretended. 

“Pardon,” apologized the Mink Coat in a thick French 
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THE IRISH SETTER INSPECTED MIDGE THROUGH 
MOURNFUL EYES, THEN CONTINUED HIS LAMENT 


accent. “May I come in?’’ There followed an awkward pause. 

“Mlle. Dace, this is Mr. Whitson,’’ introduced Midge, 
transferring the responsibility. 

“Come in by all means, Mlle. Dace.” Mr. Whitson was 
effusive. ‘““We have appreciated the company of your maid, 
and we are more than honored by your presence.” 

The opera singer brushed him aside with a curt, “Merci!” 
Then, frowning at Ninnie, she scolded, “Mais—will you 
come, Mademoiselle? Already we have passed one hundred 
and twenty-five street.” 

“Really? Oh, dear!” Ninnie set the sleeping dog on the 
floor and stood up, unbuttoning her black coat as she did so. 
Tossing it on an orange crate, she threw her hat on top of it 
and, to the amazement of all, seized the mink turban off the 
singer's kinky hair and pulled it over her own sleek head. 


C= on, Ninnie, my coat!” 
“Here? In front of zees—?’” The Mink Coat glared 
scornfully at the group of young people. 

“Yes. Why not? They are my friends. They like me, and 
I—I love them.” 

“I do not t'ink your manager—’’ scolded the Mink Coat, 
releasing one button at a time. 

“He's not here. I'll do as I like!” 

Before the astonished eyes of the crowd, the mink coat was 
withdrawn and slipped on Ninnie. 

The car rocked as it took a switch, sending Ninnie into 
Tin’s arms. She laughed up at him as she steadied herself. 
. “You can say you once prevented the downfall of Lillian 

ace. 

“So you’re—her!”’ Tin tried to digest this new idea. “I 
might have known.” 

“But yes. I like a day coach. It is not so lonesome. I have 
had such a good time! Like a musical comedy!” 

“Hurry, Mademoiselle,” implored the wearer of the black 
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coat, adjusting her mistress’s fur hat. “If you are to get to 
ze parlor car before—”" 

“But I'm not, Ninnie. You go. Tell the photographers 
they'll find me in the baggage car.” 

“Non, non, Mademoiselle. You would not—” 

“I would. They can take me here, or not at all. I should 
like a picture to remind me of a perfect journey.” 

She stopped further protests by giving her maid a shove. 

“Go, Ninnie, run! Hurry!” 

Ninnie obeyed and none too soon, for the train was already 
pulling into the station. 

“I—I hope I didn’t say anything to hurt your feelings about 
your being asleep,’ apologized Midge, her face scarlet. 

“No, no. That was Ninnie. She snores. But me—I am 
good company, oui?” 

There was noisy agreement and a burst of laughter. 

The train drew to a jolting stop. 

“We have been most happy to-day—is it not so, Ami?” 
The singer knelt on the dusty floor and again kissed the 
brown head of the setter between his dangling ears. 

Photographers, bursting into the car with their cameras, 
found her so. ‘Hold it!’’ one of them shouted. 

“No, wait,” Mlle. Dace ordered. “Have those doors 
opened, please. You will take us all together, making a 
triumphant exit!” 

The side doors were unlocked and rolled back, and steps 
were formed of orange crates. Meanwhile a circle of spec- 
tators gathered on the platform. 

“Now!” cried the singer, thrusting one arm through Tin’s 
and another through Midge’s. She turned to the others. 
‘Follow close! You are all my friends.” 

“Laugh and talk,” commanded a camera man. He turned 
to Midge. ‘Wave to some one, you!” 

Midge obeyed. By chance she waved to Adele who stood 
among the spectators, her handkerchief pressed to her nose. 
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pedition is thrilling. Going to the stores is always 

exciting—there are so many beautiful things to see and 
to admire—but when one is to shop for a new outfit, well, 
that is a real event. 

Long before the day scheduled for the shopping expedi- 
tion you have decided what color the new dress is to be; 
you may even have decided upon the style. Shoes and hat 
also have been duly considered. By the time you start for 
the stores, you have fairly definite ideas about what you want 
to buy, and how much the clothes budget will permit you 
to spend. 

Planning in advance is fun and it is important. When you 
know what you want, and can describe it to the saleswoman, 
there is a far better chance of finding the right thing than if 
your ideas are vague and your description inadequate. 

Of course, you may change your mind about color and 
style after you see what the stores have to offer. But let’s 
presume that the first dress the saleswoman displays is al- 
most exactly what you have set out to buy; and then, for 
good measure, that she brings out several others which are 
so attractive that it is hard to choose among them. The best 
way to arrive at a decision is to try on the dresses you par- 
ticularly like. Some will fit better and be more becoming 
than others, and, as the saleswoman may point out, you can't 
judge a dress by the way it looks on the hanger. 

Take your time when trying on a dress. Make sure not 
only that it looks well, but that it is comfortable. It should 
fit smoothly across the shoulders, but there should be enough 
fullness so that you can move your arms freely and without 
any feeling of binding. Next make sure that the skirt will 
not ride up when you sit down! To find out whether it will 
wrinkle up to the knees, complete the trying-on process by 
taking a seat. 

In addition to determining whether or not the style is 
becoming, trying on a dress gives you an opportunity to ex- 
amine how carefully the garment has been cut and sewed, 
and how serviceable is the material. Checking up on these 
three factors is important, for on them depend not only the 
service the dress will give, but how long it will keep its good 
lines, and how long you will look smartly dressed in it. 

If the dress is to be used for school and general everyday 
wear, be sure the material is strong enough to “take it.” 
The fabric should be closely woven, and you can judge of 
this by feeling it. A material that feels thin, or looks sheer, 
may be satisfactory for parties and other special occasions, 
but it is both unsatisfactory and inappropriate for a dress 
that is to be worn day after day. 

Have you ever had a dress that raveled at the seams, or 
pulled away from the seams? This is a common difficulty. 
Sometimes the trouble is caused by too narrow seams. Turn 


Tr MOST girls, the mere thought of a shopping ex- 
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Shopping is fun, especially when you’re 
shopping for your own clothes! Knowing 
something about fabrics, workmanship, 
and style will enable you to get the most 
for your money and make that money go 
further. This second article by RUTH 
BRINDZE #ells you how to buy wisely 





the dress on the wrong side and you can tell in a minute 
whether the seams are sufficiently wide. If the stitches are 
within a fraction of an inch from the edge of the material 
the chances are that if the material ravels even the least bit, 
the seams will open. Incidentally, generous seams are an 
indication of a well-made dress, and the evenness of the 
stitches is another sign of quality. 

Except in dresses made of very sheer material, you will 
frequently find that the edges of the seams are scalloped, 
or “pinked.” This finish gives a neat appearance and also, 
to some extent, reduces the danger of raveling. Sometimes, 
too, you will find that the seams are neatly bound with silk 
or cotton tape; or, if the material is transparent, that French 
seams have been used. A French seam is really a double 
seam; it is made by first stitching the seam with the open 
edges on the outside of the garment, then turning it and 
sewing another seam. This double sewing makes a strong 
seam and, also, a neat one. 

But even this double sewing is not enough if the material 
is very loosely woven, for if there is any strain at the seams, 
the threads of the material itself will pull away. Technically 
this is known as ‘“‘slippage’’ and, once it occurs, there is no 
practical way of repairing the damage. Of course the seams 
can be resewed, but if you do this the dress will be just 
that much tighter, and the material will simply pull away at 
the seams again. After you have tried on the dress, there- 
fore, examine the seams, particularly those in the skirt and 
at the armholes. If there is any sign of ‘‘slippage’’ you have 
your warning—better buy one of the other dresses that is 
able to pass the test. Women who are really smartly dressed 
are usually just as careful in their examination of the wrong 
side of a dress as they are of the right one. They examine 
each one of the seams along its entire length. All this takes 
time and it is trouble, but it is well worth doing. 

When you are choosing the material for a dress you are 
planning to make, it is just as important to test it. You can 
do this in either of two ways; the first is easier, but the sec- 
ond is better. To determine quickly how strong the material 
is, ask for a sample and then stretch it between your two 
hands and rub your thumb nails across it in opposite direc- 
tions. Notice if the threads of the material shift or move at 
all. An even better way is to take the sample home, cut it 
in half, stitch the pieces together and then, grasping the 
material on both sides of the seam, exert gentle but even 
pressure to determine if the threads of the fabric shift. 

Before you buy a dress, or material for one, it is the course 
of wisdom to ask a few questions about the way the fabric 
should be handled. Will it wash, for instance, or must it be 
dry-cleaned? Will a very hot iron damage it? Some of the 
most beautiful rayons will melt if too hot an iron is used, 
but when handled correctly they will wear and wear. Fre- 
quently you will.find little tags on ready-made garments, in 
which directions are given for the (Continued on page 34) 
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ELLEN BLAZES the TRAIL 


Illustrated by HENRIETTA 
McCAIG STARRETT 


an were eagerly anticipating a glorious 

day on horseback, laying out new trails 
through the woods for the Milbrook Riding 
Academy. But they had barely reached the 
stable gate when Tank Beegle’s raucous voice 
fell upon them from the rear. 

With a quick glance at Hedda, into whose 
blue eyes had come a look of sudden suspicion, 
Ellen turned toward the road, to see Tank's 
round face sticking jovially from a battered 
brown sedan. 

“Hi, Eagle-Eye!”’ called Tank. 

“Nice day, eh, Hedda?’ chirped Bilge 
Wyeth, waving a long arm from the side of 
the car that had the broken front window. 

Ellen rapidly scanned every possible motive 
the pair could have for appearing at this time 
and for assuming such a sweetness-and-light 
attitude when normally their réle was one of 
supreme superiority. Hand on the Girl Scout 
axe with which she was going to blaze the 
day's trails, Ellen waited. 

“The weather's swell and we had nothing 
else to do,” Tank was saying, ‘‘so we decided 
to ride with you.” 

Ellen shook her head. “No thanks. We'll 
ride alone,” she replied. “The last time you 
two went with us was in Vermont, and you 
tried to steal our horses.” 

“But we wouldn't try a thing like that again,” 
began Bilge, sliding his six feet of thin frame 
out of the car. 

“You bet you wouldn't!’ declared Hedda, 
pushing a stray strand of Scandinavian blond 
hair under the braided blue-and-yellow band 
that made her face look Grecian. ‘You walked 
home!”’ 

“We forgive all that,” said Tank magnani- 
mously. ‘And now Mr. Reynolds has horses that need 
exercise and—”’ 

“And we're going to erijoy them,” Ellen made very clear, 
“in our Own way.” 

“Without any brilliant suggestions from you two,” added 
Hedda. 

A smile curling the corners of his mouth, Bilge looked 
at his companion and then surveyed the girls from brilliant- 
colored sweaters to well-worn but highly polished riding 
boots. 

“How could we suggest anything about trail blazing to 
old Eagle-Eye, the original Indian Scout, the—er—”’ 

“The sylvan Sherlock Holmes!” finished Tank. 

Ellen shoved the broad gate open to the riding grounds. 

“Let's tear ourselves away from these comedians while 
we're still convulsed,” she told Hedda. She knew very well 
that if she stopped longer to listen to this pair, something 
was sure to wreck her plans for the day. She sensed all the 
signs of trouble. But before she could get through the gate 
and close it, Tank, too, was through it and at her heels. 

“At least go with us to the dance at Riverdale to-night,” 
he pleaded. “We haven't seen anything of you in weeks.” 


R=: WAKEFIELD and Hedda Vaugh- 
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SPRAWLED COMFORTABLY ON A DRY PATCH OF GRASS, ELLEN NODDED 


“Why, it seems like only yesterday!” 
sweetly. 

Bilge had slipped long fingers through Hedda’s belt, to 
keep her from disappearing into the stables. 

“How about the dance, huh?” he pleaded. ‘“The whole 
gang’s going—it'll be packs of fun—and we'll take you in 
our new Car. 

Hedda looked at the battered sedan, and sniffed. 

Ellen shook her head, smiling in spite of herself. The 
boys were always so helpless when they wanted something 
and couldn't get it by force. 

“Sorry,” she said, ‘but we'll be far away from here—at 
Peggy Harrison’s cottage on the lake. And after blazing 
trails all day, we'll be much too tired to dance.” 

“Now, listen, Eagle-Eye. We want you to go with us. 
We—" 

The riding master led two horses out of their stalls and, 
ignoring the boys, Ellen proceeded to saddle Bulls-Eye, 4 
black mare with a round white spot on her nose. Hedda 
worked on Baldy, a chestnut gelding with two white forefeet. 

As always, Ellen’s sharp glance took in all the details of 
her surroundings—all except Tank and Bilge who stood at 


Ellen replied, too 
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A new Ellen Wakefield story in which 
Ellen and Hedda start a horseback jaunt 
with the uneasy conviction that Tank and 


Bilge conceal some trick up their sleeves 


By CHARLES G. MULLER 


the paddock gate holding a conference as they watched the 
saddling. 

“Who shod these horses?"’ she asked suddenly, holding 
her mount’s front foot to show how crookedly several of the 
nails had been put in. ‘Look at the big nick out of the 
rim of this shoe!” 

The riding master nodded. 

“Pete Lomand was sick,” he explained. “His boy Joe 
did the job, and we're lucky to have had these animals shod 
at all. Don’t worry, Miss Wakefield.” 

Ellen shrugged. She was fortunate to be getting a free 
two-day riding trip in return for the fun of notching trees 
through country that she loved to explore. There was no 





ELLEN MOVED THE FLASH LIGHT’S BEAM. “THERE'S BALDY,” SHE SAID 
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point looking a gift horse in the mouth, was there? 

Mounting, Ellen made sure her stirrups were comfortable, 
saw that Hedda was ready, and nodded to Mr. Reynolds. 

“See you to-morrow,” she said gaily, as the riding master 
lowered the paddock gate that led to open fields. 

“Take good care of the horses to-night,” he replied. 
“Mark the trail very clearly, and don’t get yourselves lost.” 

“That's right, Eagle-Eye,” shouted Tank, with all his old 
assurance. “Don't get lost—because Bilge and I are taking 
you to that dance to-night!” 

Catching Hedda’s worried frown, Ellen laughed. 

“They're just putting on an act,” she said lightly. 

“Any time those two are as quiet as they were while we 
were saddling, I'm worried,” Hedda replied seriously. 

“Forget them!” urged Ellen, giving the mare her head. 
“We've got a lot of trail blazing to do!” 

Into back country the girls headed their mounts. 

Touches of green were showing in fields and woods, but 
the chief beauty of the early April scene lay in the fabulous 
shapes that leafless trees made in silhouette against the cloud- 
less sky. And a great part of Ellen’s sense of well-being 
came from the smell of spring that filled the morning. She 
was happy beyond measure. So, too, seemed Hedda. It 
was a grand day to be alive. 

At the first branching off of one of the familiar old trails, 
Ellen took the Scout axe from her belt and notched a gnarled 
oak, chest high. 

“Remember this path?” she asked Hedda, 
the gleam of the pioneer in her brown eyes. 
“Along by Scudder’s Creek to the old Wallace 
barn, and then through the <y grove?” 

“I'd forgotten it completely,” said Hedda. 
“Can we pick it up, do you think?” 

“Don't be like Tank!"’ laughed Ellen. “Of 
course we can pick it up, even though no- 
body’s used it for three or four years.” 

They did, putting blazes on both sides of 
the trail as they penetrated deeper and deeper 
into country that offered fresh beauties at 
every step. By noon they had covered a 
surprising number of miles. 

“And a good job we've done, too!” said 
Hedda, tethering her mount to a birch sapling 
and unhitching a saddlebag that held her 
lunch. ‘Mr. Reynolds can be proud to send 
people out on that trail.” 

Sprawled comfortably on a dry patch of 
still brown grass, Ellen nodded. 

“A blind man could follow it in the dark,” 
she agreed. Then, recalling a night trailin 
experience with Tank and Bilge, she added 
“Even the boy friends.” 

“Heaven forbid!” Hedda bit emphatically 
into a bacon sandwich. 

The day continued to be lovely as Ellen 
finished lunch and watched Hedda drink the 
last drop of milk from a quart thermos. And 
when the pair walked through underbrush to 
Hendrie pond where they washed their hands 
and faces and dried them on handkerchiefs, 
the day still was fine. 

But when, returning to pack the remains of 
lunch into saddlebags, they looked toward the 
birch grove and their horses—the day was 
ruined. So carefully tethered a half hour ago, 
their mounts were gone! 

Ellen felt a surge of hot anger sweep 
through her, and her lips became a thin line 
as she pictured what must have happened. 

“Tank's repeated his same old Vermont 
trick,” she declared (Continued on page 38) 





The Legend on the Plate 


BY FLORENCE BOYCE DAVIS 


My willow-ware plate has a story, 
Pictorial, printed in blue, 
From the land of the /ae/ and the tea plant 
And the little brown man with the queue; 
Whatever the viands you're serving, 
Romance enters into the feast 
If you only pay heed to the legend 
On the old China plate from the East. 


Koong Shee was a mandarin’s daughter, 
And Chang was her lover, ah me!— 

For surely her father’s accountant 
Might never wed pretty Koong Shee. 

So Chang was expelled from the compound, 
The lovers’ alliance to break, 

And pretty Koong Shee was imprisoned 
In a little blue house by a lake. 


The doughty old mandarin reasoned 
It was time that his daughter should wed, 
And the groom—of his choosing—would banish 
That silly romance from her head; 
For years had great artists been stitching 
In symbols the dress she would wear, 
Her headband of scarlet lay waiting, 
She should ride in a gold wedding chair. 
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He was busily plotting and planning, e 
When a message was brought him one day— Sb 
Young Chang had invaded the palace 
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N THE Old World elves and fairies are not at all un- 
I usual, but here in America they are a rarity. There are 

a few, however, and one called Gildickon has been in 
this country poking his fingers into this and that ever since 
the first settlements were planted in New England. 

He had lived in Old England all his life and had no 
thought of leaving, but one autumn day, about the year 
1630, he crept into a tulip bulb in a cottage garden, mean- 
ing to get a comfortable winter's sleep. Shortly the owners 
of the garden packed their belongings and sailed away to 
the New World. 

Along with their other goods they took seeds and cuttings 
to start a new garden, and the bulb in which Gildickon was 
napping went with the rest in a great oak chest. So, all un- 
knowing, Gill crossed water, a thing few of the Little People 
care to do; and when the tulip once again poked its head 
into the sunshine, Gildickon woke in a new land, a “howling 
wilderness,” the people called it. 
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The story of Gildickon, a 
good-hearted yet mischie- 
vous elf, whose pranks upset 
the quiet of a Boston book- 
shop and gave young Derry 
his longed-for opportunity 


Naturally Gill was indignant at the 
trick played on him, and set to work 
to get even with the poor settlers who 
had so innocently transplanted him. 
Many were the troubles these good 
people had in building their log houses 
and clearing their fields. 

However, Gildickon never held a 
grudge for long, and, besides, he soon 
changed his mind about the “howling 
wilderness.” He discovered that the 
New World offered great opportunity 
and very little competition in his line 
of business. Since that day he has 
wandered about our country, lending 
a hand here and playing a trick there, 
altogether leading a very satisfactory 
life. 

A few years ago Gildickon was liv- 
ing in a second-hand bookstore not far 
from Boston Common. On a high 
shelf, behind an ancient set of encyclo- 
pedias, the dust lay as thick and soft 
as moss, and there Gill had as snug a 
home as any elf could wish. 

He spent his days dozing, or ob- 
serving the customers who came to 
buy and sell and finger the shabby old 
books. Sometimes he plagued old 
Topper, the proprietor, by puffing dust in his eyes, or shift- 
ing the titles about. On sunny days he sat outside on a fire 
hydrant by the curb, making game of the passers-by. As 
Gildickon was invisible, he could do this without offense. 

The bookstore was in a small brick house, and the Toppers 
lived on the upper floors. Mr. Topper was a gentle old man 
who enjoyed reading his books much more than selling them, 
and his wife decided one day that he ought to get an energetic 
clerk to help in the ~_ 

Mr. Topper agreed that this might be wise, and adver- 
tised for a boy. Among those who applied for the job was 
one called Derry, who had a long thin face and an absent- 
minded expression that appealed to old Topper. 

“This boy will suit me exactly,” he thought. “I couldn't 
stand an efhiciency expert hustling around.” So he engaged 
Derry and sent the rest home. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Topper presently, “there is the 
question of wages. What are you expecting to get?” 
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I have just come from my 
home in the country,”” said the 
boy, ‘and I expect to get my 
living—enough for a bed and 
three square meals a day.” 

‘Well,” answered old Top, 
“I never have much ready cash, 
but I can give you a comforta- 
ble cot in the little back office; 
and as for meals, you would 
not find three squarer meals in 
a week of Sunday dinners than 
my wife can give you. How 
about it?” 

This was agreeable to Derry, 
afid he set to work at once 
tidying the store. He flourished 
a feather duster on the end of 
a long pole and raised a cloud 
of dust that set Gildickon 
sneezing behind the encyclo- 

edias. 

“Whew! Why can't they 
leave well enough alone?’ he 
grumbled, and went out to sit 
on the hydrant till the disturb- 
ance should be over. 

It was a windy, blustery day 
and Gill stayed on and on, hop- 
ing for a squall that would 
blow off a few hats and give 
him something to laugh at. It 
came at last with a rush of rain 
that sent everyone scurrying to 
cover. 

Derry, the new boy, came 
running to bring in the tables 
of books that stood on the side- 
walk. He shoved and pushed 
while Mr. Topper tugged and 
pulled to get them over the 
doorstep. In the scramble 
Derry slipped and went sprawl- 
ing, dragging after him a big 















portfolio that was balanced on + Fong q°.%s 
Derry went 
after him a biq portfolio 2454 


top of the load. Unluckily the 
strings which tied it were loose, 
and a collection of colored 
prints and lithographs streamed 
over the wet pavement. 
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In a flurry old Topper 
squeezed himself past the table, ‘ 
and in doing ———_ his foot heavily on one of the pic- 
tures. He stepped off at once, and snatched it up. Gildickon, 
who had been laughing heartily at Derry’s plight, caught sight 
of the picture and was over the sidewalk in two hops and 
a jump, poking in his nose for a better look. 

Derry and Mr. Topper bundled everything into the shop 
and examined the damage. Nothing was much the worse 
except the picture that Mr. Topper had trod on. It was a 
folio page of illuminated manuscript. The parchment was 
heavy so it had not torn, but it was badly soiled. The black 
and red lettering was wet and blurred, and the paint in the 
decorated margin had run. 

“Maybe I could patch it up,” said Derry who was feeling 
responsible for the accident. ‘I’m good at drawing.” 

“It's not worth it,” answered old Topper. “These things 
are worthless unless they are fresh and clean.” 

“Are they?” asked Derry, surprised. “‘It is still very beau- 
tiful. What does it say?” 

“I haven't an idea,” said Topper. “‘It’s Latin. I got this 


years ago with a trunkful of other old papers and trash at 
an auction. Most of the stuff I threw out, but there was a 
craze just then for making parchment lamp shades and waste- 
ay baskets. I expected to get two or three dollars for this, 

ut it never sold. I'd forgotten it was still around. The 
thing isn’t worth a nickle now. You can throw it in the 
ash can.” 

“Oh,” cried Derry, “if you are throwing it away, may 
I have it?” 

“You may have it and welcome,” said old Topper, and 
tossed it over to the boy. 

That evening after dinner Derry came down into the 
empty shop, lit the light, and made up his cot in the back 
office. Then he sat down and spread out the page of manu- 
script. 

This is the most beautiful thing I have ever seen,” he 
said to himself. “How happy I would be if I were an artist 
and could do things like it." He wet his handkerchief at 
the faucet and carefully washed away the dirty marks of 
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Mr. sapere shoe. “I wish I had paints and brushes, so 
I could fix up those blurred places,’’ he said. 

Gildickon was watching him from behind a stack of books. 
He thought to himself, ‘I’m going to like this boy. Perhaps 
I can do him a good turn.” Except for a practical joke, there 
was nothing Gill enjoyed so much as doing a good turn. 

As soon as the boy was asleep, he hopped up on the flat 
desk where the manuscript lay. The sight and smell of the 
yellowed parchment brought him long forgotten memories. 
He was far away in England, in the cloistered garden of a 
monastery. It was warm and sunny, and fragrant with June 
roses. He had found his way there under the wing of a 
prying blackbird and, once in, he had stayed because he loved 
the peace of the little green rectangle hidden among the 
gray stone walls. 

He liked to watch the monks walking with bent heads and 
folded hands, and the scribes at their work under the arches 
of the cloister. The brothers were engaged in making a Great 
Psalter for their own Abbey Church, and all were striving 
that it should be the most magnificent book that had ever 
been made, for the glory of 
God and the honor of their 
Abbey. 
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stood open to let in a group of brothers who had been work- 
ing in the fields all day. Among them walked Brother 
Francis. His robe was coarse and soiled with earth, his pale 
face browned by the sun, and his long slender hands rough- 
ened with hard work. 

As they passed, Gill heard one say to him, “Was I not 
right, Brother? Is it not better to enjoy God's sun and air 
than to niggle all day with a pen at a bit of parchment ?” 

“I can be happy anywhere,” answered Brother Francis. 
“The world is so beautiful. Only I regret that my work 
was not judged worthy to be in the Great Psalter.” 

Gildickon watched the gates swing shut behind the monks. 
“Some day,” he said, indignantly, “I'll go back and attend 
to that. But not now! It’s time I was moving on to some- 
thing new!” and he took himself off to other adventures. 


Gildickon roused himself. Here he was on the desk in the 
back office of old Topper’s bookstore, and there beside him 
lay the manuscript that he and Brother Francis had painted 
in the cloister so long ago. It was broad daylight, and the 
boy Derry was waking up. 

Gill slipped through the win- 
dow into the dingy back yard 





— 
There was one young monk r 
called Brother Francis who was 
entrusted with an important 
page of the book because of 
his unusual skill. Gildickon 
followed with delight as he 
traced-in the graceful leaf and 
branch margins, rich with gold 
and color, and scrolled the in- 
tricately floriated capitals. 

Gill was a busybody, like so 
many of the Little People, and 
could not be content with 
watching. Brother Francis felt 
his brush move with new and 
marvelous power. The varie- 
gated buds and flowers grew 
more fantastic, the delicate 
tendrils more rippling. Among 
the leaves and stems crept curi- 
ous spotted lizards, horned 
toads, snails, bats, and _sala- 
manders—such creatures as ex- 








for a look at the weather. Noth- 
ing grew there in the back yard. 
It was cluttered with empty 
crates that books had come in. 
He picked up a couple of green 
leaves that had ~~ from a 
plane tree in the yard next door. 

“I can use these,” he said to 
himself. “That boy will be 
needing money to buy paints.” 
He stuck the leaves under a heap 
of books and retired behind the 
encyclopedias for a morning 
snooze. 

Before long, in tidying the 
stock, Derry lifted the books and 
there lay two crisp, new ten-dol- 
lar bills. Being an honest boy, he 
took them at once to Mr. Topper. 

“Look what I found on the 
floor!” he said. 

“Upon my word,” cried the 
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ist only in a fairy's world. 
The scribes worked alone, 
each at his own arched window. 





He turned head over heels~ 
and jumped back_ »—a» 


absent-minded old gentleman, “| 
didn't even know I had lost 
them! Please don’t say anything 
to my wife. She's always scold- 








No eyes but Brother Francis’s 

had looked on his work. It 

was almost finished when, one day, the Abbot, the head of 
the brotherhood, came pacing through the cloisters. He 
paused behind Brother Francis’s stool. In the scriptorium 
no one was allowed to speak. They communicated with 
gestures which they all understood. 

The Abbot stood long, studying the work before him; 
then he made a sign which was seldom used. He scratched 
his head behind the ear as a dog might. It meant that what 
he looked on was unclean and pagan! 

Silently the Abbot moved on, and Brother Francis put the 
last touches to his work with a heavy heart. He was a hum- 
ble man, but he knew that this which he had made was the 
most beautiful page of all; yet, if his superiors condemned 
it, it would never be included in the Great Psalter. 

The next morning Gildickon waited in vain for Brother 
Francis. Another monk sat at his desk in the scriptorium, 
a solemn fellow whose fingers would not, or could not, 
respond to Gildickon’s airy hints. At last Gill grew tired of 
waiting and bored with the quiet garden. 

One evening he crept out of the monastery gate, which 





ing at my carelessness.” He put 
; the money away in the till and 
gave Derry a quarter for his honesty. 

At the first opportunity the boy went to an art store and 
asked for paints. 

“Oil, or water color?” asked the clerk. 

“I don't know,” answered Derry. “I can pay twenty- 
five cents.” 

"I see,” said the clerk, and gave him the best he had for 
the price. 

That evening when he was alone in the store, Derry spread 
out the damaged manuscript and set to work. He opened 
the paint box and found in it colors, inks, pens, brushes, 
rulers, pumice—everything that was needed to work on 
parchment. Gildickon had seen to that, and he knew all 
the tools the old monks had used. 

He knew, too, exactly how the work should be done, and 
he proceeded to show Derry. One idea after another popped 
into the boy's head and he acted on them without hesitation. 

It took many evenings of bg my labor, but gradually 
the blurred lines were cleared, the roughened parchment 
smoothed. The colors were retouched (Continued on page 42) 
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THE HANDLE OF THE DIPPER FORMS THE TAIL OF THE GREAT BEAR. 


RIGHT: GEMINI, THE TWINS, THE SIGN OF THE ZODIAC FOR MAY 


All ge ed on this page, with the exception of the three small cuts, are by 
"he American Museum of Natural History. 
are from ‘Handbook of Nature Study'’ by A. B. Comstock 


courtesy of 


a robin. Hepaticas are in bloom. 
Marbles and jumping ropes are 
on the street again.” 

Yes, but don’t forget to look for 
sky signs as well as earth signs of 
spring! Snow may come drifting down 
over the brave hepaticas, jumping ropes 
and marbles may go back on the playroom 
shelf, but if the sky signs say that it is 
spring we need not worry about a little 
weather setback. 

First and most important of these sky 
signs of spring is, of course, the ever higher 
riding of the sun across the sky, for this is 
not just a sign but the very cause of spring. 
And there are spring signs in the night sky 
as well as in that of the daytime. 


Sa is here!’ we say. “I heard 


The three cuts below 





ARCTURUS AND THE BIG DIPPER 





ORION, THE HUNTER, WITH 
HIS BELT OF THREE STARS 





THE POLE STAR AND THE 
BIG AND LITTLE DIPPERS 


AT LEFT: STUDY THIS DIA- 
GRAM AND YOU WILL KNOW 
WHAT CONSTELLATIONS YOU 
MAY SEE AT NINE IN THE EVE- 
NING ON MARCH FIRST, IN 
LATITUDE 40°, NORTH 
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lIN THE SKY 


] A little star-gazing can tell you 
a lot about the seasons of the year 
if you know how to read the skies 
By MARIAN WILDMAN FENNER 


Polaris, the North Star, which every- 
body knows, is the only one we find 
always at the same place in the sky. 
All the others appear to wheel round 
and round Polaris as the earth turns on 
its axis. Only the stars of the Great 
Dipper, and a few others very near the 
pole star, can make the twenty-four hour 
circuit around it without dipping below 
the horizon. All the others dip below for 
a shorter or longer time, and so have their 
hour of setting and rising just like the sun 
and moon. But, since the earth is not only 
turning upon its (Continued on page 50) 

















DRAWING OF ALL OF THE NORTH CIRCUMPOLAR 
CONSTELLATIONS. THE NAMES OF THE MONTHS 
ON CIRCLE SHOW POSITION OF MERIDIAN AT 9 
P.M. ON THE FIRST OF THE MONTH INDICATED 








MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


Shocked by her amazing discovery, Claire 


starts out in pursuit of the white team PART FIVE 














By AKE CONNOLLEY !" Pete repeated, voice stupid with 
surprise. 
NORMA BICKNELL Claire didn’t wait for him to recover from his amaze- 
ment. 
MANSFIELD “Get the King team on the line,” she said and disap- 


peared, running, around the hut. She was back in a minute 
and a half, tugging at her parka, pulling on her mitts. 

“King! King, boy, we've got a run to make!” 

“Where are you going, Sis?” Pete, impelled by her 
activity, did what he could to help her get the dogs in 
their places even as he asked the question. 

“I'm going after Jake, of course. He's out of his head 
and he’s half-starved and—that’s the boy, King! Line ‘em 
in!” 

She wasted no time in apologies to her dogs for routing 


them out of their slumbers. Ahead of her Jake was drivine 
his own team again, the silver Malemutes, bred for speed. 
He was heading for some destination which might, if he 
were not stopped, lead to his death. Claire didn’t dwell on 
that thought. She had a run to make, she and King, the 
fastest run of their lives, to overtake a team that had beaten 


STRIPPING THE WHIP FROM HIS them yesterday, driven by the man who had once been 
NECK, CLAIRE CAUGHT HOLD OF ‘ : : i ‘ne 
His RUFF AND DRAGGED HIM TO called the greatest dog musher in Alaska. It was snowin 
KING’S POSITION ON THE LINE and the trail would be soft, but that was Jake's handica) 
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— The Story So Far 








In “Keeper of the Wolves’ Claire Jameson, noted dog 
musher of Alaska, subdued and drove a team of “ghost 
dogs” which were terrifying the natives. They proved to 
be silver Siberian Malemutes, the team of Jake Connolley, 
believed to be dead. Six went to Claire's kennels, but the 
leader continued to run wild. In this sequel, the super- 
stitious Indians believe “the Dog,” as they call the leader, 
to be a “loup-garou,” or werewolf. 

Claire, driving the Siberians, has to strike the Dog to pre- 
vent him from enticing her team from the trail; she en- 
counters a scarecrow of a man (rumored to be the loup- 
garou in human form) who hails her team with Jake Con- 
nolley’s command, “Hallelujah!” She also discovers that six 
cans of sausage taken from her sled were stolen by Tel 
Patrick who makes his living selling pilfered food. 

Claire’s brother, Doctor Peter Jameson, attends a sick 
Indian whose illness is connected with the loup-garou by the 
natives, as the Dog had recently appeared at their camp. The 
doctor, however, diagnoses the case as sausage poisoning. 
When a second case develops, the doctor is out on the trail. 
To overtake him and bring the serum, Claire drives the Si- 
berians with the loup-garou as leader, remaining to help the 
doctor nurse the sick man. At the camp she sees the human 
scarecrow, recognizing him as Jake Connolley—alive, but 
mentally unbalanced. Jake drives away with the silver team. 





too. Her hope lay in King’s courage, in his stamina. If 
he could outlast the Siberians, her race was won. 

There was only one trail in to Salmon Hole, only one 
trail out; that much lay in her favor. Jake must have left 
by the trail. But once he reached the river he could turn 
north or south, and whichever way he turned, Claire must 
follow. 

If he would only turn north—Claire pinned her hopes 
on that. If he would only turn north she could take the 
cut-off she and Ed had taken only the day before. Claire 
remembered what she had said, “I'd hate to take this cut- 
of in a storm!’ And Ed’s response: ‘‘Ain’t no need to 
take it in a storm. It only saves three miles!” 

"Three miles!’ Claire thought and put her hand on the 
handlebars. Three miles could spell the difference between 
life and death. 

“Get inside the house,” she shouted to Pete. ‘You'll 
freeze. I'll send Ed for you when you're ready to come 
home. I'll take Jake back to Frozen Bend.” 

She put it that way because she knew she would not, could 
not, give up the race until she had found Jake. 
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“All right, black boy! Line ‘em in!’ she cried again. 

As the sled gathered speed she stepped to the runners, 
set her lips, and pinned her hope on King, already lost to 
her sight behind the curtain of whirling snow falling stead- 
ily now. 

King sensed her urgency. Unlike Claire he had had a 
restoring sleep, he had had rest. He was as good as new. 
Claire had counted on that. So long as his strength held 
out she could force her own to meet it. All that she asked 
was that he waste no time, that he keep his four paws busy 
on the trail, setting a pace for his team. 

“Hallelujah, black boy!” 

She had one advantage, being the second team; she had 
the meager trace to follow that the sled Jake was driving 
had left in the new snow. She was close enough behind 
him to benefit from that, but how much distance lay be- 
tween the sleds she could not know. 

The trail sloped down from Salmon Hole to the river. 
King made the most of it. As Claire’s voice rang out, 
time and again, compelling, commanding, he set his huskies 
a faster pace and made them hold it. He was a wedge of 
black, splitting a hole in the muffling curtain of snow, 
making a way for his team and his sled and his driver, 
while ahead of him another dog and another 
team kept out of reach and out of hear- 
ing. Claire reached the river without 
sighting Jake. She told herself 
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staunchly she had expected that—and she had. But back 
of the expectation had lain a hope. 

“Which means,” she told the black dog, “we've only be- 
gun the race.” And was startled, looking down, to see him 
standing there beside her. ‘What is it, King? What's the 
matter ?”’ 

Something had we ee up ahead. The King was puz- 
zled. Claire followed him swiftly past the sled, past the 
team, to the river. The answer lay there for her to see. 
Jake’s sled had turned north. King had thought they were 
going home, going south, but the trail made by Jake on the 
river's flat surface had flared away to his left. The tracks 
of his sled were already partly obscured by the disguising 
fluff of the falling snow. 

Turning swiftly, Claire took the black dog’s head in her 
two hands. 

“All right, boy,” she said, “this is where the race starts. 
A hundred feet from here where the trail leads up and over 
a mountain. Take your place, boy! Mash!” 

King started on. Claire rode on the runners because she 
could not keep his pace on foot, her eyes on the ground— 
as much of it as the blinding snow would let her see—keep- 
ing a sharp watch for the break that would be her only way 
of knowing when they reached the cut-off. 
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“Here, King, here!’ she shouted. ‘‘Gee!” 
had already geed. Claire felt the sled turn. 

“Good boy!” she cried, startled by his acumen. How 
did he know what course she had meant to take? Then 
she saw the answer, the tracks of a sled across which hers 
were cutting. Jake had come this way. He had turned 
here, too. He had let the Dog lead him from the safety 
of the river to the dangers of the climb, zigzags that clung 
to a mountainside where, in the falling snow, a driver must 
trust to the sagacity of his leader. Speed, Claire conceded, 
the Dog had—but sagacity? For the first time terror 
touched her. How mad was Jake? Had he known enough 
here to leave the sled runners, to keep his hold on one 
handlebar, to stay on the up side of the sled so that if it 
slipped, started sideways down the mountain, he could stay 
on top? Or was he lying now 
on the river ice somewhere be- 
low her, fallen from his sled, 
bruised, perhaps dead ? 

‘Mush, King boy, mash!” 

There was only one way to 
find out. Up ahead the black 
leader, ear attuned to the tones 
of her voice, sent back a reas- 
suring growl. It was reassuring 
to Claire until he repeated it, 
deep in his throat, and started 
up the steep ascent with a lurch 
that almost jerked her from the 
handlebars. The growl changed 
to a bark, a short, sharp series 
of astonished sounds flung out 
through the opaque blanket 
around them. 

“King!” 

But the King had stopped. 
He had 06.5 and as Claire 
left the handlebars to feel her 
way up toward him, she stum- 
bled and almost fell. Something 
had tripped her. She saw what it 
was, the figure of a man lying face 
up for the snow to bury. Claire 
jerked off her mitten and touched 
Jake's face. He was still alive. 

She lifted her head and peered around her sharply. Where 
was his team? Where was the Dog? If they were close, 
the snow hid them. They might be nearby, lurking, waiting, 
ready to spring if she touched the man. She could neither 
see nor hear them. Beside her, King was silent. Perhaps 
Jake had been running beside his sled, and they had not 
known when his strength had failed. Perhaps even now 
they were climbing the summit, a ghost team, driverless, 
dragging an empty sled. 

Claire stooped to the man at her feet. She must get him 
on her sled, somehow, must cover him warmly and trust to 
a merciful fate that he was not frozen. 

His weight was meager; hunger had stripped the flesh 
from his gaunt frame. Claire, manipulating her team until 
the sled was on the downslope below Jake, rolling him over 
and over until he was just beside it, knew that his chance of 
survival was slim. As she struggled, lifting first head and 
then feet into the low-slung sled, she felt an overwhelming 
pity. Pity for Jake Connolley! The thought was incongruous. 
She threw it off brusquely. There was no time for pity. 

The snow fell now with a blinding intensity. As King 
turned his team, made his careful way down to the river 
with Claire straining the muscles in arms and legs and back 
to hold the sled steady under its burden, she could feel the 
weight of the snow on her eyelashes, on the muffler bound 
over nose and mouth. By the time King reached the river 
she was compelled to stop, to shake the muffler free of the 


But King 


Wet Night 


BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


The night is dripping all about, 
A bullfrog gives a deep bass shout, 
The millers drum upon my pane, 
I hear the secret words of rain. 


Whispers and heartbeats, thin, oh, thin! 
All is alive outside, within 
I am alive nowhere unless 
In rhythms of solitariness. 


The bullfrog goes down deep and shakes 
The whole wet night, the fine rain makes 
A steady hymn beyond dry wood— 

The bullfrog bellows, good, ah, good! 
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clinging white stuff before she could go on her way again. 

She could hear queer echoes behind her, as though another 
sled moved back there, but the sound was dim, so muffled 
that she concluded at last that it was no more than an echo. 

“Line ‘em in, King, mush! We've got to make time.” 

Speed was still needed. With a conscious effort she 
keyed her voice to demand it. She could not tell how far 
gone Jake was. Speed was necessary, but it took strength 
to drive a team, and Claire knew abruptly that she was too 
tired to drive. She had keyed herself up at Salmon Hole and 
later, facing the feat of crossing the cut-off, to stay awake, 
to maintain her strength at the expense of nerves until she 
should overtake Jake. With Jake on the sled, the let-down 
came. Her eyes submitted willingly to their weight of snow, 
half-closed. It was only her automatic commands to King 
that kept her awake at all. More 
than once they yanked her from 
half-slumber. She called herself 
a quitter, a slacker; she recalled 
passionately her resolve to save 
Jake no matter what the cost to 
herself and, recalling it, felt her 
eyes half-close again. 

To stop here, to try to rest, 
would be suicide, but she had 
been awake, except for the brief 
doze in the Indian hut, for too 
many hours. There was an end 
to her endurance. She found 
herself thinking of a warm, soft 
bed, of a hot shower, of an easy 
chair by a fireplace. 

“Mush, King!’ she mumbled 
her command. 

This—her thoughts ran on— 
this was why men froze to death 
on the trail. They pushed them- 
selves too far, asked too much, 
overspent -themselves—and lay 
down beside their sleds, closed 
their eyes, and slept. Claire 
looked at the soft white snow, 
as soft, as white as a counter- 
pane. It looked like down; she 
could even believe that, once 
bedded down in it, it would feel warm. If she stepped from 
the sled now, lay down right here just for a minute, just for 
a second— 

‘Hallelujah, black boy, mush!’ That command was mum- 
bled, too. Mumbled and forgotten almost before it had 
left her mouth. 

She might stop right here; this looked the softest spot so 
far—only something was wrong with it. It was moving. 
It was humped up. And it had two eyes and a pointed nose. 
It had ears—and it was white, white as silver. 

The Dog was running beside her. Only he wasn’t run- 
ning; he was slinking, belly close to the snow, ears back, 
pink tongue slipping out to caress his muzzle. And as the 
girl watched, he picked up on the speed of the King, passing 
the sled, his movement a ripple of silver steel, flowing, close 
to the ground, toward his prey. 

King was his prey. Claire knew that. Gone, now, all 
thought of sleep. Her moment of submission to fatigue 
fled before the menace of the ghost-dog, gaining on the un- 
conscious King. 

"King, mush!” She screamed the words through the 
wall of snow, impenetrable now in its driving whiteness. 
The Dog had been swallowed up by it. He had moved 
ahead. He must be running now beside the wheelers, now 
beside the swing dogs, now beside King. 

“Black boy, mush!” 

But it was too late. She heard King’s muffled snarl. Sh: 
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THEN SHE SAW WHAT IT WAS—THE FIGURE OF A MAN LYING FACE UP IN THE SNOW 


felt the sled lurch. The Dog must have reached his prey. 

With shaking hands Claire tore the whip from her handle- 
bars. Up ahead she could hear the leaping growl in King’s 
throat: she could feel the intensity of the white dog’s silence 
as he set to work to make his kill. 

She knew why he had come, why he had followed. Jake 
was on her sled. The Dog was asserting his right, the right 
to command the sled that carried his master. She under- 
stood why he was here, but, feeling her way forward, careful 
not to lose contact with the sled—her only means of sur- 
vival if the Dog took the King down—she hated the silver 


leader. She hated him and cried out futile threats while - 
ahead, still hidden by the snow, King fought for his life 
with an adversary willing to die in this fight. But if he 
died, King would die with him. She knew that. 

She stumbled past the wheel dogs cowering on the line, 
past the swing dogs, past Totem and Pinto who ran behind 
King. Beyond them, a snarling black-and-white ball of fury, 
King and the Dog battled for the leadership of the team. 

“Take hin down, King!’ She put all of her waning 
strength into that cry. The King was on top. 

“Take him down, boy!” (Continued on page 45) 
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THE VERY SPIRIT OF FLOWERY SPRINGTIME IS SUGGESTED 
BY THESE TWO GIRL SCOUTS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. AS 


THEY LINGER IN THE SUNSHINE BY AN OLD RAIL FENCE BELOW: HOURS SLIDE BY 


SWIFTLY WHEN A GIRL 
SCOUT IS SKETCHING IN 
THE WARM SPRING SUN- 
SHINE, CAPTURING ON 
PAPER THE TRACERY OF 
A TREE AGAINST THE 
SKY, OR THE ROLLING 
CONTOURS OF A _ HILL 
THAT SHE HAS OFTEN 
CLIMBED WITH LAUGHTER 


& 


GIRL SCOUTS OF NEW ORLEANS, lag: 
SWANS ON THE LAKE IN THE Cig 


AT RIGHT: AT THE OP- 
ENING OF THE GARDENS 

OF THE NATIONS IN 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 

NEW YORK CITY, LAST 

YEAR, GIRL SCOUTS IN 

COSTUMES OF VARIOUS 

Photograph by Ruth Nichols NATIONS EXHIBITED 

MINIATURE GARDENS 

LAST YEAR'S BIRD'S NEST IS FASCINATING TO STUDY, ESPECIALLY TYPICAL OF EACH LAND. 
WHEN ALERT GIRL SCOUTS CAN OBSERVE BIRDS BUSILY CAR- THE PRIZE WINNERS 
RYING MATERIALS TO BUILD JUST SUCH A NEST THIS SEASON WERE SWEDEN, JAPAN, 

AND FRANCE 


Photograph by Paul Parker 


RETURNING BIRD FAMILIES WILL BE GLAD GIRL SCOUTS 

ARE THEIR FRIENDS AND ARE MAKING THEIR SUMMER 

HOMES READY FOR THEM TO SET UP HOUSEKEEPING 

IN WHEN THEY ARRIVE AFTER A LONG FLIGHT FROM 
THE FAR-AWAY SOUTH 


Photograph by Paul Parker 


HOW GOOD IT IS TO FEEL SUN ON YOUR 
HEAD AND RICH SOIL UNDER YOUR HANDS 
AS YOU PLANT TULIPS IN A CHOSEN SPOT! 





OB ENJOY SKETCHING THE GRACEFUL 
HERE THEY HAVE THEIR DAY CAMP 


J Neha 


Photograph by Paul Parker 
LOOK QUICK! A BLUEBIRD! THESE TWO GIRL SCOUTS HAVE DISCOVERED THAT SPRING IS A GRAND TIME FOR 
BIRD WALKS WHEN THE TREES’ DELICATE NEW LEAFAGE DOES NOT HIDE FEATHERED VISITORS TO THEIR BOUGHS 





THE GIRL SCOUT CYCLIST CLUB OF TULSA, 
OKLAHOMA, LIKES TO RIDE BEFORE BREAK- 
FAST. THIS MEMBER OF THE CLUB STARTS 
OUT WITH THE BIRDIES AT FIVE FOR A BRISK 
TWO-HOUR RIDE, ROLLING UP THE NECES- 
SARY POINTS TO EARN HER CYCLIST BADGE 


WILD GARDEN 


KitTERY Point, MAINE: A member of my 
Garden Club who spends her winters in New 
York wrote to ask if I would like some ad- 
dresses where I could buy wild-flower seeds 
for my garden. As I live in the country in 
Maine and am a Girl Scout, the idea struck 
me as decidedly humorous, so this was my 
reply: “Wild-flower seeds for my garden? 
No, thank you, I really do not need any. My 
wild-flower garden is much too large and al- 
ready very well seeded.” 

Let me name over the vanguard of the 
spring blooms, before the army becomes too 
vast to enumerate. Even while the snow lies 
piled high and snowshoes are a means of 
country travel, in the swampy places pussy 
willows begin to burst their smooth, brown 
jackets and shine in silver fur tufts, to give 
warning of what is coming. Then, with the 
warm days of April, under the leaves like a 
nest of little gray kittens all furry and soft, 
comes the hepatica. The buds straighten out 
into dainty blossoms ranging in color all the 
way from almost deep violet, through the 
pinks, to a pure white. They grow just a few 
inches above the ground, with smooth liver- 
shaped leaves, which accounts for their un- 
attractive name of liverwort. Wrapping its 
compound leaf around it like a shawl against 
the cold wind, the frail bloodroot looks like a 
patch of winter snow, and marks where the 
Indians of old found war paint for their faces 
and dye for blankets. 

The next flower stands a little higher, above 
a petticoat of green leaves—the anemone, 
brightening woods and open fields. Anemones 
shade from deep pink in a shadowed spot, to 
clear white where the sun is brightest. Al- 
ways hand in hand with the anemone is the 
dogtooth violet, its smooth stem and mottled 
leaf suggesting the trout for which the yellow 
lily-like flower is sometimes called. 

As I come from the oak wood, all along the 
brook is a splash of gold where the cowslips 
are lifting brilliant cups above shiny flat 
leaves. These make a succulent dish for many 
a country household which has long been en- 
joying dandelion greens, too—those old stand- 
bys whose blooms are very gay now, though 
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CULTIVATING 
THESE YOUNG GARDENERS HAVE A _ RIGHT 
TO BE PROUD OF HEALTHY, STURDY PLANTS 


IS GOOD FOR COSMOS AND 


the yellow heads and white fluffy crowns 
sometimes become too numerous on the front 
lawn. 

But I am now crossing the fields. Here are 
the little houstonia blossoms, their tiny blue 
eyes well suggesting their other name of 
bluets, or Quaker ladies. Near by are the 
fluffy pussy toes, just like the pads on my 
kitten’s feet, with stem and leaf so light they 
are almost white. As I stoop to examine them 
closer, I notice a bright yellow cinquefoil and, 
beside it, a wild strawberry blossom giving 
promise of luscious fruit a little later. 

Then, there are violets. Some people think 
of violets as being just little lavender flowers, 
but there are so many different kinds—large 
deep purple ones, very light ones with the 
little veins delicately outlined, white ones 
growing in the swamps, and, in my wood, the 
yellow variety, with the flower borne in quite 
a different way on the stem. When I see 
these I know it is time for Preacher Jack to be 
calling all the people from his pulpit. Do you 
know Jack-in-the-pulpit, with the three large 
leaves that form a canopy, and the thick 
spotted stem? 

As I turn to the pine wood through the 
fields, lavender geraniums wave their frail 
blooms over lace-like leaves and, in the 
rocky places, columbines hang -out their little 
jester caps, red and yellow, to attract the bees 
with their honey. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, GIRL SCOUTS FIND THEIR 
TROOP GARDEN PROJECT AN _ ABSORBING 
OCCUPATION. READ THE ACCOUNT BELOW 


All around a gray granite ledge stands a 
mass of saxifrage with the tiny flower above 
a hairy stem, well worth examining. 

Now, in the silence of the wood which 
when I was a child always made me want to 
whisper, there are more and more treasures— 
carpets of polygala, or bird-on-the-wing, re- 
sembling in color the arethusa which may 
rarely be seen in the swamp. Between its 
twin leaves, standing straight and beautiful 
as any other orchid, is the pink lady-slipper, a 
joy wherever seen. The hiding place of the 
yellow ones is a secret to be kept carefully, 
as is the spot where the arbutus, or may- 
flower, peeps out from the leaves. 

Under the ground and pine needles runs 
goldthread—the flower starry white; and 
ghostly, in a dark spot, stand Indian pipes. 
Then there are all the white varieties of Sol- 
omon’s seal, true and false, twin flowers; 
sometimes a white trillium and masses of 
partridge berries and so-called star-of-Beth- 
lehem. 

Very rare in most places but plentiful in 
the swamp near the wood, is the buck bean, 
which grows in the water eight or ten inches 
tall, with fragrant flowers resembling minia- 
ture horse-chestnut blossoms even to the touch 
of pink on the fluffy white petals. Blue flags 
remind one of the lilies of France. Perhaps, 
if I am lucky, I shall find a pitcher plant, set- 
ting a trap for unwary flies which are attracted 
by the red flower and fall into the hollow 
leaves, from which none come out. 

Each wild flower is different and each is 
lovely in its own way, cradling seeds, some in 
little pods which will open when the autumn 
comes, and some which will sail through the 
air on silken wings, while still others will 
put out tiny claws and hook onto the unwary 
passer-by to steal a ride to another spot. 

Poor little Girl Scout who says, “I don't 
like nature’’—isn’t she missing fun? 

Rosamond Thaxter 


A GIRL SCOUT GARDEN 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA: Omaha Girl Scout 
Troop 43 of Monroe School started a garden 
project late in April which is proving intef- 
esting, beneficial, and a joy to many. 
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How to learn about gardens and flowers 
for proficiency badges? That had become a 
problem. To solve it, Captain Mrs. Earl 
Horton generously offered a large square of 
her big yard and the girls immediately entered 
into the plan with enthusiasm. 

The yard was roped off into sections and 
pairs of girls took different parts for their 
own. Seventeen varieties of flowers were 
pianted after the girls had studied the dif- 
ferent requirements for location of the plants. 
The taller ones were planted in back, the low 
ones at the borders, and those requiring the 
most sunshine were placed advantageously 
for sun. Cosmos, portulaca, gaillardia, sweet 
Peas, nasturtium, California poppies, calen- 
dula, sweet alssum, larkspur, and asters are 
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LEFT: TROOP FORTY- 
THREE OF OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA, ALL 
READY WITH THEIR 
GARDENING TOOLS 
TO DIG THE PLOT OF 
GROUND THAT WILL 
LATER BE BRIGHT 
WITH BLOOMS. THEY 
PLAN TO FILL THE 
ROOMS OF ANY SICK 
PEOPLE THEY KNOW 
WITH FLOWERS 


LEFT BELOW: THESE LOOK AS THOUGH THEY 
WERE GOING TO BE PRIZE-WINNING NASTUR- 
TIUMS WHEN THEY BLOSSOM. ALL THE GIRL 
SCOUTS OF TROOP FORTY-THREE HAVE FOUND 
THE GARDEN PROJECT MORE FUN THAN WORK 


some of the varieties that are now thriving. 

Gardening a task? Not to this group of 
ambitious workers. Mrs. L. E. Ward, lieu- 
tenant of the troop, takes turns with the girls 
for working. Every Tuesday finds a group of 
Scouts diligently pulling weeds. Every 
Thursday finds another group of Scouts water- 
ing the flowers. The garden is planted so 
that there will be flowers blooming all the 
time during the summer, and into the fall. 

The best part of the garden plan is not the 
fact that gardener and flower-finder badges 
will be awarded at the end of the project, but 
the disposal of the flowers. The girls are 
planning to keep the rooms of any sick people 
of their acquaintance brightened; and they 
are also planning a regular visit, flower laden, 
to the Hattie B. Monroe Home for Convales- 
cing Children. 

Girl Scouts are always alert for service, and 
this is a really beautiful way to keep active, 
to learn, and to serve at the same time. 

Luella LeMar, Chairman Publicity 
Omaha Girl Scouts 


OUR BICYCLE TRIP 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS: During the summer 
vacation five girls of Troop 8 went with their 
captain on a bicycle trip to Cherry Hill Farm, 
Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Starting off in Indian file, being careful in 
obeying the traffic laws, the Scouts looked 
forward with anticipation to a good time at 
the farm. Upon arriving, some amused them- 
selves by riding on swings, while others 
watched the deer. 
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GIRL SCOUTS OF SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
READY TO START ON A BICYCLE TRIP TO 
CHERRY HILL FARM. THEY HAD GOOD FUN 
AS YOU MAY READ IN THE ACCOUNT BELOW 


By the time we had refreshed ourselves it 
was milking time. We were interested in see- 
ing the cows milked by machine and stripped 
by hand. After the milking we saw beautiful 
peacocks, a number of sheep, and a few 
horses. 

Then, as it was time to return, we gathered 
our things and started home. Arriving safely, 
we girls realized that the great sport of 
bicycling is as popular and has as much fun 
in it as “when Mother was a girl!” 


Jane Cobb and Carolyn Bates 
THE BIG APPLE 


MouNT VERNON, NEw York: Some time 
ago an older Girl Scout troop was formed, of 
girls fourteen years old and over. We hold 
our meetings in the gym of the Washington 
Jr. High School. But to get to the point, we 
had a very unusual, or rather up-to-date, Gir! 
Scout meeting recently. This particular week, 
the leaders, who also meet often, asked if they 
might have their meeting with us. Of course 
we didn’t mind and we suggested that we 
make a party of it. Everybody brought some- 
thing, cake, candy, or punch. While waiting 
for everybody to come, the girls and some of 
the leaders played End Ball. 

But the best part is yet to come. When 
order was called, the leaders went to one 
corner of the gym and the girls went to an- 
other, and we both had our business meetings. 
The girls spread out the refreshments and 
then the fun started. A guest, by name 
Nannie Roubank, was introduced and it was 
learned she was going to teach us the “Big 
Apple”! Everybody was excited and enthu- 
siastic. We got started and severa! good 
dancers were discovered although others goi 
stuck on a couple of the steps—mostly truck- 
ing. 

No Girl Scout troop ever had as much fun 
and laughs as we did that night. We ate the 
refreshments and started dancing again. 

We, the older Girl Scout troop, thought 
you and your thousands of readers would be 
interested. We would like to express one sug- 
gestion—if Girl Scouts, or girls who are not 
Scouts, want to have a lot of fun and laughs, 
have somebody teach them the “Big Apple,” 
or merely try it. 

Virginia Ross, Troop 1 








who is assigned to one of the most famous 
stars on the screen, tells us. ‘““That real sheen 
and cleanliness cannot be faked. The strong 
lights on the set pick up every speck of dust. 
And there is so much dust on the set that it 
is essential that an actress’s hair be washed 
almost daily.” 

“But,” we protest, “what about the old 
saying that very frequent washings harm the 
hair?” 

“That,” she says, “seems to be untrue in 
most cases. Some hair thrives under daily 
washing because of the stimulation and mas- 
saging given the scalp. Whether or not the 
star’s hair is washed daily, it must be brushed 
every day for half an hour, and sometimes 
three-quarters of an hour, with two brushes.” 

We learn that, besides the regular routine 
of hairdressing, it often happens that a star's 
hairdress is changed during a picture, and 
both she and her hairdresser watch carefully 
to make certain that her coiffure matches in 
all the shots that belong together. A picture 
always is shot out of sequence, and this detail 
of coiffure is an important one. If you saw 
bangs in half of a scene and curls in the 
other half, you would quickly lose the illu- 
sion of reality. 

“When we are shooting a little here and a 
little there, we may have to change the hair- 
dress three times a day, and it takes an hour 
each time,” the hairdresser tells us with a 
smile. 


JRENE DUNNE has her hair washed daily. 
So does Marlene Dietrich, whose hair- 
dresser, it is said, sprinkles gold powder in 
her hair every morning to give it additional 
glamour. Most stars depend on simple clean- 
liness and vigorous brushing to keep their 
hair lovely. We think of the brief time we 
begrudge for our own weekly shampoos and 
the spasmodic brushings our hair receives be- 
tween times, when we are told of the regimen 
Claudette Colbert follows when she is work- 
ing in a picture. She must be up and ready to 
begin making-up at six-thirty in the morning. 
This takes one hour. Then follows an hour 
and a half under the ministrations of her 
studio hairdresser. Another half-hour or less 
must be allowed for donning her costume, and 
then, after what many of us might consider 
half-a-day’s toil, she is ready to begin work 
on the set at nine, or nine-thirty. She may 
have to work until six o'clock. Then she must 
spend half-an-hour removing her make-up, 
and an hour and a half with her hairdresser, 
and at eight o'clock, perhaps, she is ready to 
go home. She must go to bed early in order 
to get sufficient rest before it is time for her 
to begin another long day. There is no time 
for social life. Being a star is not a butterfly 
existence, you see; it is a serious and exacting 
business. 

Make-up and hairdressing thoughts lead us 
quite naturally to curiosity about costuming, 
and we go to the Wardrobe Building, an im- 
mense three-story structure. The first floor is 
reserved for men’s Wardrobe, the second for 
women’s Wardrobe, designers, and work- 
rooms, and the third for large community 
dressing rooms for extras. The first floor 
amazes us with row on row of costumes for 
pirates and soldiers and bellhops and offi- 
cials. All are authentic, but the most real- 
istic, to our minds, are the matadors’ 
costumes from Spain, which still carry the 
bloodstains of actual bullfights. 


ALADDIN’S 
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CITY 


The women’s Wardrobe on the second 
floor could- hold our interest at top pitch all 
day. There are racks and racks of shoes of 
every conceivable color and style, endless 
drawers of ornaments and jewelry—bracelets 
and rings and necklaces that glitter like all 
the crown jewels of an empress. Much of this 
jewelry is made in the Wardrobe. Wandering 
about ecstatically, we are nearly lost among 
the rows of long glass cases filled with filmy 
negligees and stunning costumes. Here is a 
case of costly evening gowns. Any ideas you 
may have had about movie clothes being cheap 
and flimsy, or carelessly made, are replaced 
by wonder and admiration as you examine the 
rich materials and the exquisite workmanship 
of these gowns, the scores of tiny hooks, the 
intricate embroidery and seaming. 

Would you like to see where these lovely 
things are made? We pass fitting rooms, 
sketch rooms, and millinery rooms in swift 
review as we hurry back to the factory-like 
workroom with its huge cutting tables. A 
dozen girls in a row are working at power 
machines on frothy costumes with pink ruf- 
fles tipped with silver, for a chorus of danc- 
ing girls. Scattered about the room are white 
ghostly figures which reveal by careless pen- 
ciled scrawls across the bosoms that they are 
the dressmaker’s forms of Carole Lombard, 
Irene Dunne, and other actresses. Near a 
window sits a girl at a frame. She is sewing 
countless beads on an elaborate design sten- 
ciled on frail white chiffon. And here is a 
young woman repairing with infinite care a 
sequin gown. Her pincer-like needle darts in 
and out with incredible swiftness. 

“But do you sew every single sequin on 
the solid sequin gowns?” we ask. 

“Sometimes we do. Did you see the gown 
we made for Marlene Dietrich to wear in 
Angel? Every thread of fabric was covered 
with beads in gold and silver and crystal. It 
took fifteen of us two weeks to make it.” 


Wy ttHOuT taking time to sort out our im- 

pressions, we leave the Wardrobe and 
wander out into the sunshine once more. 
There are fifteen stages on this particular lot, 
each one a building large enough to swallow 
up four average-sized houses and lots, and 
each one sound-proofed for the making of 
motion pictures. Every precaution is taken to 
maintain complete silence on the stages, ex- 
cept for the sounds which are intended to be 
heard in the finished picture. It is an unfor- 
givable error to enter a stage while a scene is 
being shot, and one would have to be very 
absent-minded to overlook the warning sig- 
nals. During the filming of a scene, a red 
light burns above every entrance to the stage; 
a bell rings loudly outside every entrance; 
and, in addition, men with red flags, and 
sometimes mechanical “wig-wag” signal de- 
vices, are stationed all around the outside of 
the stage. Sometimes pictures and sound are 
made separately and put together later, but 
that is another story. 

Right now we want to see what is on Stage 
Three. There are no signals to halt us. We 
blink for a moment after we enter the build- 
ing because the cool, cavernous interior of 
the stage is a sudden contrast to the bright 
sunlight outside. Gradually our eyes adjust 
themselves, and we see at the end of the 
stage a platform on which is spread a minia- 
ture reproduction of the Victoria Station in 
London. A train schedule announces: “Boat 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 





trains for Dover. Sleeping car service to 
Paris.” There are tracks and miniature trains 
with sleeping-cars two or three feet long, and 
tiny taxis and automobiles all built in pro- 
portion. There is a dock and a reproduction 
of the ferry that carries trains across the Eng- 
lish Channel. Lights glow in the windows of 
the tiny buildings. Behind the entire layout is 
a large sky “backing,” a mammoth painting 
which, in the finished film, will help to create 
the illusion that you are seeing a real bit of 
Old England. 

Before we are ready to tear ourselves away 
from this glorified plaything, we notice a 
dozen soldiers in flashy red uniforms. 

“What are they going to do?” we ask a 
stage hand. 

“See those mirrors over there, facing each 
other, with the treadmill between them? Go 
and look in one of the mirrors.” 

We obey, and see ourselves doubled, 
tripled—in fact, as far as we can see on either 
side of us, there is an endless succession of 
reflections of ourselves. 

“When a dozen soldiers walk on this tread- 
mill they just keep marching and marching 
and getting nowhere, but in The Buccaneer 
they will look like an army of a hundred 
thousand soldiers.” 

We must not linger at Stage Three, for 
there are other wonders awaiting us. Let us 
go on to the so-called “service” buildings, of 
which there are many on the lot, some of 
them individually as large as a stage. Taken 
as a whole, they contain as much space as all 
the stages put together. There is the Electrical 
Lamp Dock, in which are stored scores of 
great lights used for illuminating sets. There 
are machine shops and storage buildings and 
power houses. There is even a hospital. 


HERE is a Property Building, too, which 

is as large as a stage and looks like one 
except that it has a few windows. We decide, 
on entering it, that it is like a department store 
stocked with second-hand merchandise. As 
we weave in and out among the aisles, we 
begin to doubt if we could name anything 
that an alert property man could not find here. 
Furniture of every period fills an entire floor. 
We see shelves filled with clocks, trumpets, 
doorknobs, dozens of Bibles, skates, tam- 
bourines, checkerboards, pincushions, and 
chandeliers. There are insects preserved in 
alcohol, stuffed bats and mice, and half-fin- 
ished knitting. 

Feeling slightly dizzy, we go on to the 
Mill, where our ears ring with the din of 
saws and the pounding of many hammers. 
Here an army of carpenters works in shifts 
twenty-four hours a day, building sections of 
sets to conform to blueprints that have been 
prepared from designs made by the Art De- 
partment. 

We pass up the Fire Department with only 
a glance at the little red engine, but we ven- 
ture through a door labeled “Plaster Shop.” 
The walls are lined with white plaster scrolls 
and figures and faces, and there is white dust 
over everything. Men are pouring liquid 
plaster into molds. In an adjoining room, a 
modeler is fashioning in clay the figure of 
a kneeling woman. Still another is making a 
tiny model of a stage set which later will be 
produced full-size in white plaster, includ- 
ing a plaster curtain thirty feet long. 

We wander up a dusty stairway to rooms 
filled with trees made of unbreakable glass, 
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torture instruments, mariner’s equipment, and 
a grocery store stocked with dummy groceries. 
There are children’s battered playthings that 
look like the accumulation of a thousand 
Christmases. One room is crowded with min- 
iature houses, built exactly to scale. With 
their tiny curtained windows, railings, and 
fine grille work, they look like costly dolls’ 
houses, but they were used in the serious busi- 
ness of trick photography. 

In another storage room we find enough 
miniature boats to fill a Lilliputian harbor. 
Though only eight or ten feet long, some of 
them cost several thousand dollars apiece. 
Every detail is carried out, even to the tiny 
winches, block-and-tackle arrangements, and 
figures of people. Do you remember the night 
scene in The General Died at Dawn in which 
Madeleine Carroll walked across a bridge, 
quarreling with her father, while lighted 
Chinese junks floated in the river below? 
You never dreamed that those boats were 
miniatures, did you? And that the whole 
scene was done in a tank of water? Because 
of the clever use of perspective, the shot 
looked real. 

Outside again, it is only a step to the brink 
of a large excavation which is known as “the 
tank” and often is filled with water for such 
scenes. It may upon occasion be anything 
from San Francisco harbor to a South Sea Is- 
land lagoon. 

The unmistakable clatter of dishes comes to 
our ears, and we see people drifting toward a 
low French-style building. Lunch! It seems 
like a fine idea. And such company as we 
have—Indians, pirates, dancing girls, South- 
ern belles, to say nothing of Fred MacMur- 
ray, John Barrymore, and enough other 
famous personages to keep the lights of the 
publicity photographer flaring continually. You 
can scarcely be blamed for not knowing what 
you are eating. And why try to be nonchalant 
when you find yourself just behind Gary 
Cooper in the line-up at the cashier's desk? 

There are ten acres of so-called “‘backlot,”’ 
occupied by street scenes used in pictures. 
Let us explore it. We find a section of what 
seems to be a metropolitan city though none 
of the buildings rise higher than two or three 
stories, ending abruptly as if unfinished, and 
none of the streets intersect. Always the 
streets run into another row of buildings, and 
the effect is of an endless amount of city. 
This city is known as a “standing set” and is 
more or less permanent. By putting to work 
a crew of carpenters and set dressers, almost 
any kind of city scene can be reproduced here. 

We discover a half-section of a river boat, 
full-size, adrift in the dirt only a few yards 
from a street representing the San Francisco 
waterfront of 1849. Not far away is a veri- 
table jungle of shrubs and plants. This is the 
Nursery Department which, on_ incredibly 
short notice, can transform a bleak stage in- 
terior into a romantic garden, or a mountain 
glade. 

We take a look at the Cutting Department, 
which has the delicate and exacting task of 
selecting from all the film “shot’’ the rela- 
tively small amount that makes up the fin- 
ished picture. We peep into the simple, rest- 
ful interior of the Sound Theater where 
“rushes” of the previous day's shooting are 
tun daily and completed pictures are viewed 
several nights a week by executives and tech- 
nicians. We sample the rush and bustle and 
excitement of the Publicity Department, in a 
building by itself, where photographs and 
news stories are prepared and dispatched to 
publications in all parts of the country. One 
girl handles all fan (Continued on page 33) 
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FASHION HIGHLIGHTS FOR APRIL 


feature comfortable, wearable clothes—clothes designed for free- 
dom of movement and for warmth, but clothes designed with style, 
and light in weight. 

A Sport Jacket is ideal for temperamental April days—for it is wind 
and water resistant, and casually turns aside showers and chilly 
breezes. Diagonal pockets are for swagger, Tak-a-part zipper for 
convenience, and the stand-up collar and woodsy green color for 
looks. Adjustable tabs at wrists and hips guarantee a perfect fit. 
ak asics sisisacigiadnateniiteienenbnten $6.75 
8-126 Sizes 18, 38-44 on... soheeiied Sala aae mena 7.50 
For hiking cross-country, and up inviting and adventuresome looking 
by-paths and overgrown trails, breeches are most practical. Well-cut 
legs fit smoothly under sport hose or high boots, and tapered hips are 
designed for comfort and a smooth line. The narrow-wale corduroy is 
in a luscious shade of deep green. Sizes 10-18, 38-44. 5-201......$5.50 
A Sport Shirt, meticulously tailored of soft, all-wool flannel, com- 
pletes the hiking ensemble, and is an addition to any spring ward- 
robe with riding breeches, or a favorite sport skirt, for instance. 


I , TIE IE etiinctagsicenessnicciecerinnstatetitsiccsieneetilemonnnnes $4.95 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
14 WEST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











DO THEY LOOK AT YOUR 
EYES OR YOUR MOUTH? 





BRIGHT EYES BEHIND WELL-FITTED 
GLASSES ARE FAR PREFERABLE TO 


TIRED, 


’ ro probably heard many arguments 
as to whether the eyes or the mouth are 
more important to the good looks of 

the face. If you have ever been able to take 
sides on the question you are much cleverer 
than I. For when people consult me on this 
hackneyed old problem I always say illogi- 
cally and testily, “Both!” 

The reason that the eyes and the mouth 
are so important to the looks of the face is 
that they are the “speaking” parts—the two 
features which tell the world what kind of 
person you really are. The two features 
which are, to a certain extent, really yours 
to make. 

Did you ever make a real study of eyes 
and mouths—young ones, old ones, and mid- 
dle-distance ones? Did you ever try to read 
people’s characters by these features? It is 
perfectly fascinating to study and compare 
and draw conclusions; to see what concrete 
and visible effects can be produced by 
thoughts, feelings, and facial habits. A 
baby’s mouth and a baby’s eyes are just ma- 
terials for life to work upon. They may be 
beautiful, ugly, or nondescript to begin with. 
What they will be depends upon what their 
owner thinks and feels and does through 
life. And because this is so, it is most im- 
portant to give the best physical care pos- 
sible to these ‘speaking’ features. 

Everyone should realize—and act upon the 
realization—that good eyesight is one of the 
most precious things on earth. If it’s beau- 
tiful eyes you are thinking about, it’s healthy 
eyes you want to cultivate. Don’t take chances 
reading in a poor light, exposing your eyes 
to sun glare, overstraining them, avoiding 
eye-glasses. The price in eyesight is too 
great to pay—and you'll get no beauty bonus 
this way, either. Strained eyes are apt to 
be bloodshot, to develop squints, to look 
dull and fatigued. You girls who need 
glasses may feel that they are a cross and a 
bother, but, to my mind, a pair of bright 
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These “speaking” features are highly important to the 


good looks of your face, for they are clues to your char- 


acter and tell the world what kind of a person you are 








eyes behind well-fitted, good-looking glasses 
is far preferable to tired, dull, or peering 
eyes unadorned. 

If you have to wear eye-glasses, study your 
face carefully and adapt your hair, your hats, 
and your style of dressing to your necessity. 
Hats with brims are generally becoming, and 
prevent light striking the glasses and reflect- 
ing. Hair should be dressed simply, never 
pulled forward on the forehead and cheeks, 
but soft over the ears. Generally a side part 
is more becoming than a center part because 
it does not exaggerate the balanced look that 
the glasses give your face. Remember always 
that your glasses are a fixed accessory to your 
costume, and avoid cluttering your appear- 
ance with other details. 

Nice eyelashes are a help to good-looking 
eyes. You can keep them shiny and help pre- 
vent them from drying and breaking by us- 
ing a little vaseline on them. Vaseline is 
good for sparse eyebrows, too, and helps to 
make stiff ones lie down as they should. Do 
not “thin” your eyebrows, or try to redesign 
them by tweezing. Keep the space between 
them clear and pull out any irregular stray 
hairs, being careful to touch the spots with 
alcohol afterwards. 

The nicest thing you can do for your 
mouth is to cultivate a pleasant expression 
—by cultivating pleasant feelings. Sounds 
quite old-fashioned, but any beauty special- 
ist will back me up. Next to a nice shape 
the most important asset for a mouth is a 
healthy color. Modern girls, with their 
health standards, should have no difficulty 
in acquiring this without the aid of lip- 
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stick. If your lips are dry or chapped, use 
a colorless pomade, or camphor ice. A< little 
camphor is good for cold sores, too. 

If you have resented your dentist and 
have been very much annoyed at your par- 
ents because they insisted on your wearing 
braces to straighten your teeth, be prepared 
to take back all you have said and thought. 
Properly set teeth have a great deal to do 
with the appearance of the lower part of the 
face and of the mouth. Corrective work is 
bothersome and often expensive, but if it 
gives you nice teeth it’s worth any amount 
of trouble. 

And after you have achieved these nice 
even teeth, I do hope that you will give 
them the respectful attention that they de- 
serve. Teeth should be brushed at least 
twice a day with a firm brush and a good 
dentifrice. Brush from the gums to the cut- 
ting edges of the teeth, both inside and out- 
side. Brush firmly, being sure to remove any 
particles of food from between the teeth. 
Rinse your mouth carefully, using a pleasant- 
smelling mouth wash if you want to add an 
agreeable final touch. 

Remember that your dentist should be 
called upon at least every six months. He 


_ can give your teeth a much more thorough 


cleansing than is possible at home. He will 
check your teeth and catch in time any little 
bit of decay that, left neglected, might cause 
you double trouble later. And if your teeth 
are not quite so strong as they might be, he 
will give you good advice on diet—which 
they now tell us is a great help in tooth- 
building! 
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magazine contacts, acting as go-between for 
magazine writers and stars; another girl han- 
dies fashion publicity; still another writes 
gossip for newspaper columns. There are 
studio publicity writers assigned to each pic- 
ture. 

In contrast to the Publicity Department is 
the studious quiet of the Research Department 
with its extensive library of books and mag- 
azines and pictures, and its staff of trained 
workers who ferret out the answers to all 
manner of troubling questions. Tucked away 
in Stage Eight is a schoolroom for players 
who are still of school age, from little Billy 
Lee to Olympe Bradna. There is a gymnasium 
where players and other employees keep in 
physical trim. 

Some of the buildings look like those of 
any industrial plant, but the signs suggest all 
sorts of fascinating activities—Scoring Rooms, 
Projection Rooms, Camera Department. The 
Sull Department, where portraits are made, 
has at its main door a sign reading ‘Standish 
Hotel—Service Entrance.’ You see, you can- 
not believe all the signs on the buildings. 
Any building on the lot is likely to be used 
in an exterior scene for a picture. That is 
the reason for the widely varied architecture 
that we noticed when we first came in this 
morning. 

The deep, throaty blast of a steamboat 
whistle issues from an inconspicuous door 
labeled “Sound Cutting and Projection 
Rooms.” We enter, expecting to see a sound 
picture being run off in a projection room. 
Instead, we see no pictures at all, no screen. 
A young man is running film through a little 
machine, and sounds come forth as if he were 
playing a record on a phonograph. It is both 
bewildering and enlightening to be shown the 
steamboat whistle on the “sound track.” 
“Sound track” is a mere strip along one side 
of the film, beside the pictures. The steam- 
boat whistle, on sound track, appears as 
heavily contrasted black and gray and white 
stripes across the “track."" A woman's voice 
would appear in daintier stripes. An expert 
can tell by looking at the “track”” what sounds 
are represented. In a library of film sound 
track, we see labels reading: ‘Electric Fan,” 
“Kick,” “Body Falls,’ “Socks,” “Steam Es- 
cape,” “Office Noise,” “Owl Hooting,” 
“Waves,” “Footsteps.” All of these sounds, 
and countless others, are available to be used 
in connection with motion pictures. The par- 
rot squawk, for example, that you hear at the 
movies is probably not the squawk of the par- 
rot you see on the screen, but of some other 
parrot whose voice was recorded long before 
the picture was made. 

We go now to Stage Six, where we have 
been told Mr. C. B. deMille is directing a 
scene for The Buccaneer. We wait at the 
door until the red light goes off and the bell 
Stops ringing, which means that shooting has 
stopped temporarily and we may enter. The 
set is an elaborate one, representing the in- 
terior of a ballroom in New Orleans in 1812, 
and it occupies a good share of the space, even 
in the enormous sound stage. Action, how- 
ever, has been reduced to an incident on the 
balcony. Fredric March, as Captain LaFitte, 
the buccaneer, looks more bold and dashing 
than we have ever seen him. He is talking 
with his sweetheart of the picture, Margot 
Grahame. An assistant with a tape measure 
gauges the distance (Continued on page 37) 
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KNOWLEDGE and 
EXPERIENCE for 
YOUR BENEFIT 


THE DOCTOR 


will tell you that the rush and tension 
of to-day take tragic toll of nervous 
energy, that small but constant irri- 
tations often loom large in effect. Im- 
proper sanitary protection, harsh or 
inadequate sanitary napkins, can be a 
wearing drain on one’s peace of mind 
and make one irritable—may, in time, 
even contribute to loss of good looks. 


NURSE 


Large 
corporations employ nurses to look 
after the day-to-day welfare of femi- 
nine employees. ‘These nurses agree 
that improper sanitary protection is 
the commonest cause of overwrought 
nerves and loss of energy. Many ad- 
vise Venus as a remedy. 


MOTHER 


Thousands of mothers know that their 
growing daughters are definitely bene- 
fited by acquiring the Venus habit 
early and that it will mean more to 
them as the years roll by. 


TEACHER 


will tell 
you that too many girls are not given 
the proper instruction in hygienic care 
as they approach womanhood. Venus 
Sanitary Napkins assure the growing 
girl complete comfort, protection and 
a free mind for study at all times. 


VENUS SANITARY 
NAPKINS 


are quite unlike the usual kinds. They 
are made of finest absorbent cotton 
(not paper) in a knitted tubular cover 
(not harsh gauze) . First there is Venus 
regular in the blue package. Next is 
Venus Junior made especially for girls 
and active young women. Then there 
is Venus Traveling Package of three 
regular quality Venus Napkins com- 
pressed into a tiny package which may 
be carried in the purse. 


A SAMPLE 


In every 
box of Venus Sanitary Napkins you 
will now find a generous sample of 
Venus Personal Deodorant—the per- 
fected powder for sanitary napkins. 
The most efficient product of its kind 
on the market. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
Venus products, write Dept. A 


VENUS CORPORATION, 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
424 S. Broadway Los Angeles 


Makers of finest sanitary 
apparel for 25 years. 
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care of the fabric. Read these carefully, and 
follow them. When no directions are sup- 
plied, ask the saleswoman for them. If she 
cannot supply them, she will usually ask the 
manager for the necessary information. 

Sometimes, too, you will find a tag telling 
whether the garment is made of wool, or silk, 
or rayon. Without such information you are 
likely to make a mistake and think you are 
buying a woolen dress, for instance, when it 
is really made of rayon. Therefore, when 
you are buying ready-made clothing, the best 
plan is to look for a tag, or ask the sales- 
woman for information about the material. 
If the dress is to be made at home, you can 
test a sample yourself. All you need for the 
experiment is a pair of tweezers to hold the 
material, matches to light it, and an old tin 
pie plate to catch the ashes. Wool and silk 
being animal products smell almost exactly 
like singed hair. Acetates have a sharp, acrid 
odor, and the other rayons burn with prac- 
tically no odor. 

Learning about fabrics and how to handle 
them is particularly important if you want 
to get good service from underwear. The 
briefs, panties, and shirts that look so dainty 
and fragile, really will wear well if you take 
care in buying them, and if you wash them 
according to directions. Most underwear in 
the popular price range (which is, for most 
of us, a dollar or less) is made of rayon, or 
of a combination of silk and rayon. Now 
rayon is a remarkable fiber which, when 
woven or knit skillfully, can be made into 
beautiful fabrics. But rayon has two weak- 
nesses, neither of which will trouble you 
provided that you know about them. The 
first one I have already mentioned—rayon 
should not be ironed with a hot iron. Sec- 
ondly, rayon loses much of its tensile strength 
when wet, and therefore, if it is necessary 
to stretch a piece of underwear into shape 
after washing, do it gently and slowly. 

As with dresses, the wrong side of under- 
wear tells the quality story. Notice how the 
seams have been finished, and, with panties 
and bloomers, if there is ample reinforcement 
at the crotch. Then look to see how the ma- 
terial itself has been cut. If it is a woven 
material, for example, a crépe or a satin, you 
will get the best wear and the best fit from 
a garment which has been made of material 
cut on the bias. Hold up the pantie, or the 
slip, to the light and, if it is a true bias cut, 
the weave of the fabric will run at an angle 
to the seam. In knitted underwear, the stitch 
that has been used is most important. The 
cheaper underwear is plain knit. This looks 
exactly the same as a sweater which has been 
knit by hand. On the wrong side you will 
see little semi-circular stitches or courses, or 
when a purl stitch has been used, both sides 
will look exactly alike. The reason circular 
knitting is not as satisfactory as ¢ricot or 
milanese is because, if a single thread breaks, 
a run results, just as it does in stockings. 

In tricot and milanese knitting, two spools 
of thread are used and the stitches made from 
one of the threads interlock with those made 
from the other. The fabric is therefore 
strong, and because of the interlocking of 
the stitches no runs are possible. You can 
identify the tricot knit easily, because the 
wales, or ribs, on the wrong side are hori- 
zontal, while those on the right side of the 
garment run straight up and down. In mila- 
nese knit underwear, the wales on the wrong 


side run at an angle to the wales on the right 
side. If you wonder whether you will really 
be able to distinguish between the different 
knits when you get to the store, test your 
skill on some of the underwear which you 
have at home. It’s really easy to identify the 
different stitches, and, if you once learn to 
recognize them, the chances are that you will 
never forget. 

One of these days some genius is going to 
invent a new method of knitting stockings. 
At present all of them are plain knit, that is 
with the little semi-circular stitches on the 
inside. This stitch makes a nice looking 
stocking, but, if one of the threads breaks or 
catches, an ugly run is almost certain to de- 
velop. The tricot and milanese methods of 
knitting are not used for stockings because 
neither produces a weave that is sheer enough 
to suit the tastes of the American woman. 





The heavier the yarn that is used for stock- 
ings, the stronger they will be. If you want 
to buy stockings that will give good service, 
better ask for ‘“‘seven thread’ hose. “Five 
thread”’ hose are a little sheerer and will wear 
fairly well, but will not be as strong, of 
course, as the heavier weight. Stockings are 
frequently described in advertisements and by 
salespeople according to the number of 
threads. Thus a seven-thread stocking means 
that seven silken threads have been twisted 
together to make the yarn; a three-thread 
stocking (which is very sheer) that three 
threads have been twisted together, and so 
on: The number of twists that have been 
put into every inch of the yarn before it is 
knitted, determines the resistance of the 
stocking to snagging. That is what the sales- 
woman means when she says to you that 
“this is a high twist stocking.” She is saying, 
in other words, that the stocking has been 
made to give good service. There is no silk 
stocking that can be guaranteed against snag- 
ging, but one made of a high twist yarn is 
less likely to snag. 

After you have told the saleswoman what 
weight stocking you wish—"‘four thread, five 
thread, or seven thread”—and the shade, ex- 
amine the stockings that she displays very 
carefully. Feel the reinforcements at the heel, 
toe, and sole. If you wear holes in your 
stockings at the heel, it is important to have 
adequate reinforcements there. If the rein- 
forcements do not feel heavy enough, ask to 
see other stockings even if they are more ex- 
pensive than the price you originally decided 
to pay. If you wear holes in the toes of 
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stockings, better get a larger size than the one 
you have been wearing. 

While you are examining the construction 
of the heel, notice also the evenness of the 
silk stitches around the reinforced portions. 
This is one of the places where small holes 
are likely to occur because the stitches have 
not been properly caught. If there is any 
irregularity in the stitches, ask the sales- 
woman for a perfect pair. Look at the fash- 
ion points, too—these are the little marks 
near the seam of the stocking. To make 
stockings fit smoothly, the number of stitches 
carried on the knitting needles must be regu- 
larly reduced, for stockings must be wider 
around the thigh and calf than at the ankles. 
The fashion points are where the number of 
stitches has been decreased and therefore they 
are also danger marks because, if the stitches 
have not been properly caught, a run is likely 
to start. 

When you are buying stockings, always 
get two pairs of the same shade. As a mat- 
ter of fact, getting three pairs is even more 
economical. If you buy only one pair at a 
time, and one of the stockings is torn or 
badly snagged, the other stocking must also 
be discarded. If you have more than one pair 
of the same shade, however, extra stockings 
prove useful as “‘spares.”” Even after two of 
the four stockings originally bought have 
been torn, or worn out, the other two can be 
matched up to make a pair. Even though 
two pairs cost twice as much as one, you will 
get more than twice as much service. 

If you do not know what color shoes you 
are going to buy, wait until you have decided 
before buying the stockings. Some shades 
look smarter with black than they do with 
brown and vice versa. But if you have de- 
cided upon the color of the shoes, you can 
safely buy the stockings before proceeding to 
the shoe department. 

Be prepared to take time when you buy 
shoes. Even though you know exactly the 
style you wish, you must be certain, not only 
that the style is attractive, but that the shoes 
fit. Shoes that are too narrow, or too short, 
are worse than useless. Not only will they 
be a constant source of discomfort, but they 
may Cause corns and other deformities which 
you will have for the rest of your life. 

It does not pay to guess about the size 
shoe you need. Ask the salesman to measure 
your foot. Shoes that have been designed for 
comfort as well as style are nearly straight 
along the inner edge of the sole, tapering a 
little at the tip. In a well-fitting shoe, the 
end of the little toe should be at the broadest 
part of the shoe, and there should be half an 
inch of empty space beyond the tip of the 
big toe and the end of the shoe. Of course 
the shoe should fit snugly under the arch of 
the foot, and there should be no gaping at 
the heel. No matter how attractive a shoe is, 
or how great a bargain it seems at the price, 
it is a poor buy unless it is a good fit. 

If the shoes are being bought for some 
special occasion, you may prefer one of the 
“dressier” leathers, patent leather, kid, of 
suede, for example. None of these will wear 
as well as calf, or “bucko’’ (which is calf- 
skin finished on the skin side). Patent leather 
may crack, kid scuffs easily, and suede has 
a tendency to fade or discolor. Calf and 
bucko (which looks like suede but has a 
somewhat rougher and tougher finish) are 
the most satisfactory (Continued on page 49) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 


By . 
ELIZABETH ANTHONY 


Every girl needs summer 
play clothes. Why not be one 
jump ahead of the game and 


start making yours now? 


play clothes—cottons and linens that 

look well for tennis, hikes, and beach 
play—the kind that can be laundered with 
a quick whisk through the soap suds. You'll 
find they cost next to nothing if you make 
them yourself on the sewing machine. Cot- 
tons and linens cover a wide range in both 
variety and price, and are just about the easiest 
kinds of material to sew on. You can make 
them in a jiffy, and you'll wear them from 
sun-up to sun-down. 

This attractive play suit—blouse, shorts, 
and skirt—is simple in design, and may be 
made into an exclusive style by variety of 
material and trim. Try a large, gay-colored 
print on a white background, with a definitely 
outlined pattern. Use a simple trim, with 
plain buttons, in one color chosen from colors 
in the print. You might have the blouse and 
shorts of print, and the skirt of plain material 
to match the dominating color. Be careful 
not to use too much contrast, or too much 
trim, on one outfit. Gay clothes are in the 
swish, it is true, but gaudy clothes usually 
look cheap. 

Buttons contribute a great deal of the trim 
interest. While it is best for a gayly pat- 
terned material to have simple matching ones, 
on a plain material you can let your imagi- 
nation have its way. It is not advisable to 
use buttons covered in material for your play 
clothes because you will want to launder 
them a lot, and covered buttons do not wear 
well if washed in soap and water. When you 
purchase your buttons, make sure they are the 
type that will stand washing. 

When buying your material, find out 
whether or not it has been pre-shrunk. If 
not, it is wise to shrink it yourself before 
making it up. Soak it well in lukewarm 
water, and press it while it is still slightly 
damp. Make certain, too, that your material 
and any trimmings such as bindings and rib- 
bons are fast colors. 

Speaking of color, pinks are blooming this 
year in all shades, especially on the dusky 
side. Purple-wines are good and when 
combined with pink, make a popular color 
scheme. When planning this combination, 
it is generally more flattering to have the 
pinks near the face—the blouse of pink, and 
the skirt and shorts of wine or burgundy. 
Buy both materials at the same time, to make 
sure they will go well together. 

Blues, too, are tops—from navy to pale dust. 
Bright yellows and greens and, of course, 
reds, all express the summer spirit. Tyrolean 
combinations are still with us, also Bali prints 
which lend a note of the unusual and are 
really fun to work with because you can do 
sO many interesting things with the borders. 

Before you start to work, read over the in- 
Struction chart and follow it in your mind as 
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PATTERN 
NO. 937 
PRICE 
15¢ 


you would the plot of a story, so that you 
know what you are about to do. Study the 
layout chart and find out whether your pat- 
tern will be cut on the single or double of 
the material. Find out what the seam allow- 
ance is—most patterns are one-half inch, but 
some are three-eighths, or five-eighths. Study 
your material if it is patterned, and see if it 
has a design that runs in one direction. 
If it does, remember that the pieces must 
match in direction of layout. 

When all these things are clear in your 
mind, you are ready to lay out your pattern 
on the material. Follow the layout chart for 
your size and the width of your material. 
Pin down the pieces, cut them out (putting in 
all the notches), and tailor tack the perfora- 
tions. Next baste and fit, remembering that 
play clothes should not fit as snugly as dresses, 
and that you must have plenty of room for 
freedom of action. 

Next you stitch from top to bottom. Pink 
the seams as soon as they are stitched. You 
will find this best for cotton and linen play 
clothes unless the weave is very loose, in 
which case it is best to overcast. For pinking, 
there is a clever gadget which should be at- 
tached to the presser bar of the sewing ma- 
chine. You can do yards and yards of clearly- 
cut pinking with no more effort than to run 
the machine. This same pinker is grand for 
edging ruffles, oil silk curtains, oil cloth shelv- 
ing, and many other things. 

Pressing is important to a well-made gar- 
ment. Each seam should be carefully pressed 
after it has been stitched and pinked. 


Pattern 937 is a Holl pattern which 
may be d direct from THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, 14 W. 49th St., New York City. The 
price is fifteen cents. Be sure to state size 
when ordering. 











Prices slightly higher 
on the Pacific Coast and In Canada. 














DISASTERS BY REQUEST 


How did the movie studios put on such 
scenes as the conflagration in In Old Chicago, 
the locust plague in The Good Earth, the 
super gale in The Hurricane, and the earth- 
quake in San Francisco? Answer: By ingenu- 
ity and brilliant studio tricks. 

Foremost among those who produce catas- 
trophes, when asked to, is James Basevi, a 
gifted Englishman in his middle forties. (The 
sketch shows what he looks like.) His was 
the brain back of certain extraordinary goings- 
on in the last three films mentioned above. 
Miracle-makers like Mr. Basevi are aided by a 
film procedure known as taking “process 





shots.” An essential for a process shot is a 
screen thin enough, and luminous enough, so 
that pictures projected on it from the rear 
show through with perfect distinctness. In 
other words, the movie projector is behind 
the screen, not in front of it. 

This makes startling scenes possible. For 
instance, in San Francisco and in In Old 
Chicago, actors were shown running through 
the streets while buildings toppled and fell. 
Here's what really happened: The actors were 
photographed in front of screens on which 
were thrown pictures—previously made—of 
falling buildings. The effects were terrific— 
and safe. 

In The Good Earth’s locust plague, the in- 
sects, it’s said, were not locusts in China but 
grasshoppers in Kansas. 

As for those great cracks in the streets that 
yawned so frighteningly in San Francisco, it’s 
reported that they were completely under con- 
trol. The sets were built first on vast plat- 
forms that were suddenly pulled apart. 

In The Hurricane, special wind machines 
got very, very busy. One of them—nick- 
named Solly the Serpent because it was a 
huge, flexible, snake-like tube—could deliver 
a ninety-mile-an-hour gale, an easily aimed, 
ever-obedient gale. And there was a wave 
machine, too, a revolving roller immersed in 
the great tank which was part of the set. 
What seas it kicked up! 

The Chicago fire was re-created, partly, by 
burning a miniature, a toy Chicago that 
looked big as life on the screen. 

When Hollywood sets out to thrill-us, it 
certainly uses its head! 
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By Latrobe Carroll 


BEING FUNNY FOR A LIVING 


“Gag writers’ are supposed to be hard 
people to make laugh. You may count on a 
frown, though, from any of them if you call 
him a gag writer. He's a “‘script writer,” or 
a “comedy constructor.” It is his business to 
supply the lines spoken by the screen, stage, 
or radio comedian. Some comedians, particu- 
larly on the radio, write their own scripts, but 
most of them do not. The double work is too 
exacting. 

Joke writing, since the number of humor- 
ous situations isn’t unlimited, is, in part, joke 
twisting—that is, refurbishing or bringing 
old jokes up to date. And the filing cabinets 
these funny men fill! Twenty-five thousand 
tabulated gags, gathered from magazines, 
newspapers, or joke books, is not an unusual 
equipment. 

A fifteen-minute comedy script for a na- 
tional network may bring two hundred and 
fifty dollars per broadcast. Jack Benny, an 
ace funny man over the radio, pays a thou- 
sand a week to his two helpers. 

Wit, it seems, is golden. 


MONEY FROM THE SKY 


Ages ago the earth got a valuable gift from 
out of the blue. This was when a comet, its 
head about half a mile in diameter, struck in 
Arizona, making a hole six hundred feet 
deep. The Swedish geo-physicist, Hand T. 
F. Lundberg, has estimated that at least a 
million tons of metal fell. Of this, he says 
less than one-tenth is nickel and the rest of it 
is iron, 





The value in dollars would run, perhaps, to 
twenty millions. Sounds like wealth for the 
digging but, so far, it hasn't proved to be. 
The reason for this, says Mr. Lundberg, is 
that the comet was composed of countless 
pieces. Also, it hit the earth at an angle, 
leaving parts which have been discovered 
more than a mile from the crater’s center. 
These parts make up the bulk of the fallen 
metal, It’s here that drilling should be done 
and not, as formerly, in the crater itself. 
Underground water would complicate the 
work, but with the help of so-called “electric 
eyes” there is still hope that, detected mag- 
netically, the heavenly gift may be retrieved, 
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EAT WISELY AND STAY CALM 


Here’s a provocative explanation of the 
murderous hate that has turned parts of our 
world into shambles. It comes from an 
expert on nutrition, Miss Myrtle L. Johnson. 
Miss Johnson—she’s director of the School 
of Home Economics at Russell Sage College 
—believes that faulty diets, abroad, are large- 
ly to blame. She points out that a deficient 
diet can make any people irrational and 
quarrelsome. 

Just which foods tend to keep us calm and 
kindly? Perhaps we may find the answer in 
a recent, stimulating book, Man, Bread, and 
Destiny, by two authorities on diet, C. C. and 
S. M. Furnas. The authors have listed cer- 
tain foods that, among their other body- 






building functions, lead to nerve stability. 
Their list follows: 

Halibut-liver oil, cod-liver oil, carrots, 
spinach, tomatoes, egg yolk, whole milk, 
cream, cheese, liver, turnip tops, turnips, 
mustard greens. Also yeast, wheat germ, 
whole grain cereals, peas, beans, asparagus, 
cauliflower, kale, celery, nuts, butter. 

And now somebody should check up as to 
whether the diets of militant-minded peoples 
—those which, expensively arming, have had 
to reduce rations—are lacking in many of the 
stabilizing foods on that list. In any event it 
may be significant that one of Germany's 
slogans, translated, is, ““Guns instead of but- 
ter.” 

Besides tending to improve our tempers, 
the right nutriment can help give us good 
teeth, according to Man, Bread, and Destiny. 
When primitive. peoples, such as the Eskimos, 
eat the simple fare their native customs pre- 
scribe, they have splendid teeth. Among 
them dental cavities are almost unknown. 
But once they start eating ‘civilized’ foods 
there’s a different, sadder story. 

If we wish to be kind to our teeth, our 
diet, it seems, should include lots of oranges 
or other citrus fruits, tomatoes, lettuce, celery, 
raw carrots, or other raw vegetables such as 
cabbage, and the roots and tops of vegetables, 
cooked or raw. Also green peas, beans, cod 
liver oil or a vitamin D concentrate, and each 
day several glasses of milk. An excess of 
sugar, or of starchy foods, is all to the bad 
for anyone. 

So much for our tempers and our teeth. 
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GOLF'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


In a garden in Yonkers, New York, stands 
an apple tree that’s old and gnarled, but still 
bravely alive. Under its branches used to 
foregather America’s first golfers—the “Old 
Apple Tree Gang,” the neighbors called them. 
They called themselves “St. Andrew's Golf 
Club,” after the St. Andrew's club in Scot- 
land, founded in 1774. 

When Robert Lockhart, a Scottish friend 





of a certain John Reid, gave Reid some golf 
clubs and balls, he didn’t know what he was 
doing for America. Reid interested a group 
of men in the new gadgets. They tried the 
game out—that was fifty years ago—first in 
his cow pasture, later in an apple orchard. 
The club was formed and is still in exist- 
ence. 

In those early days—the days of the horse 
car and gas lighting—American golf came 
in for spoofing. ‘They knock a pill around” 
was the taunt. In spite of jeers even women 
took it up and when, in the nineties, the 
bicycle brought them short sport skirts, they 
went in for golf in earnest. 

The game is not really Scottish. It started 
in Holland in the Fifteenth Century. The first 
balls were of leather packed with feathers. 


ALADDIN’S CITY 


from the camera lens to Fredric March’s face. 
There are sO many assistants, hairdressers, 
Wardrobe women, stage hands, electricians, 
and others that the scene is very impressive 
indeed. We count no less than three people 
holding script, standing in a row like at- 
tendants at a wedding. The whole scene, 
indeed, looks like an elaborate wedding—the 
principals in formal attire, the old-fashioned 
nosegay in Margot Grahame’s hand, the ferns 
and palms, the witnesses standing about at 
attention, almost in formation, the tension 
—and the camera there to record, like a 
black-clad minister. 

A Wardrobe girl helps Franciska Gaal with 
her train before she enters the scene. She is 
tiny and blond, with luminous dark eyes, and 
her gown is pale blue net sprinkled all over 
with stars. 


At last they are ready to shoot. The stage 

is perfectly still. The sound ‘mixer’ gives 
the number of the “take”, “Eleven twenty- 
four.” Action begins. The microphone is 
swung from Fredric March to Margot 
Grahame alternately, as they speak. They laugh 
together tenderly at March’s compliments. 
Then Franciska enters and jealously intimates 
that she and the buccaneer have been great 
friends. The scene is done many times over 
before Director deMille feels entirely satisfied 
with it. 

Since four large buildings on the lot con- 
tain only offices, not to mention the many 
other offices scattered here and there in other 
buildings, we really should see a few typical 
ones. In the Administration Building we visit 
an executive office that is impressive and dig- 
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Golf in America does something more than 
supply fun and health. Half a million men 
and boys earn their living from some six 
thousand golf courses. 


KEEP DEATH FROM OUR HIGHWAYS! 


Accident statistics reveal Americans as im- 
patient people. We must hurry, hurry, even 
if it kills us—as, too often, it does. This is 
driven home once more by the National 
Safety Council’s latest report. Last year, it 
seems, about forty thousand persons lost their 
lives in motor accidents. More than one 
hundred thousand were crippled, a million 
and a quarter less seriously injured. 

Year by year, such accidents and deaths 
have been on the upswing; 1937 topped all 
previous years. 

A discouraging aspect of the situation is 
this: Drivers between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five—years when, presumably, they're 
at their keenest and most alert—accounted 
for a disproportionately large number of 
deaths and injuries. 

What's to be done?. Here are some of the 
remedies suggested by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation: All States should adopt uniform 
trafic regulations. (Present laws and rules 
are a jumble. In certain States, for example, 
a driver's left arm, extended horizontally, 
means that he is about to stop; in other 
States it means that he is going to make a 
left turn; in still others, a right turn!) Exist- 
ing speed and trafhc laws should be much 
better enforced. Schools should teach traffic 
safety and driving. 

The problem is so knotty, so complex, that 
no one cure-all can solve it. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 





nified with its mellow Monterey furniture, 
ivory walls, crystal chandeliers, and Oriental 
rugs. In one corner stands a massive phono- 
gtaph on which are being played records of 
the singing of a New York night club singer 
whom a talent scout believes has screen pos- 
sibilities. The recordings of her voice are 
played for the studio powers who decide 
whether or not they want to give her a chance 
in pictures. 

A woman producer has an office suite done 
in French Colonial style, very feminine. There 
is a diminutive piano, and flowers everywhere. 
Writers’ offices are expressive of personal- 
ity: one is hung with gay Hungarian posters; 
another is bare to the point of austerity; an- 
other has simply a photograph of a wife and 
child; still another contains a collection of 
rare old prints. 

Some producers’ offices look more like lux- 
urious living quarters than offices. Here is a 
suite that is suave and modern in taupe and 
deep blue. Through bright blue Venetian 
blinds, you see scarlet hibiscus blossoms out- 
side. There is a copper fireplace. The whole 
effect is of rich simplicity. If it were not for 
the desk in one corner, you might think you 
were in a fine living room. 


IN a director's office we find a model stage 

set, representing a library and drawing room 
in an English manor house. There are pan- 
eled ivory walls, a fireplace, miniatures of 
famous paintings, and tiny books. For im- 
portant sets, these miniatures are made, all 
strictly according to scale, so that the director 
may visualize more easily the action and make 
necessary changes before the actual set is built. 
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These big men “play house,’ but their play 
saves money for the studio. 

Let us go to Stage Nine, where Ernst 
Lubitsch is directing Claudette Colbert in a 
scene for Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. As there 
are no warning signs, we pull open the heavy 
stage door and walk through a seeming con- 
fusion of cables, lights, and platforms to a 
series of “rooms” which comprise the set. 
Miss Colbert, in a delectable negligee of white 
chiffon and sumptuous white fox, sits on a 
white satin divan in her Paris apartment. She 
is chatting with Warren Hymer who plays the 
part of a prize fighter in the picture. Now, 
however, they are talking vivaciously about 
something far removed from motion pictures. 
Mr. Lubitsch sits in the director’s chair to one 
side. The camera man is focusing his camera 
on Miss Colbert for the next shot. Her maid 
steps over to adjust a fold in her costume; 
her hairdresser pats down a lock of hair. 
Electricians adjust the big lights. 

“All right,’’ says the assistant director. The 
relaxed atmosphere tightens. They are ready 
for a take. Mr. Lubitsch says, ‘Now, let's go 
through the entire scene.” 

Miss Colbert and Mr. Hymer subtly change 
their attitudes; they are the people of the 
story now, in a Paris apartment. The dialogue 
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is done so convincingly, it is so sparkling, 
that at the end of the scene the blasé company 
laugh in spontaneous appreciation. The 
players themselves seem pleased. Director 
Lubitsch goes to Miss Colbert, sits down be- 
side her on the white satin divan, and makes 
suggestions to which she listens intently, her 
lovely heart-shaped face alight with compre- 
hension. 


WHEN you watch a scene which may con- 
sist of merely a few lines of dialogue be- 
ing filmed over and over, you are not amazed 
to be told that it takes, on the average, a whole 
day to make two minutes of finished picture. 
Forty days of shooting are required to make 
the average film. This period of shooting is 
preceded by two or three months of work by 
writers on the script, and is followed by six 
weeks to two months in the Cutting Depart- 
ment where the picture is edited for pre- 
view. These are normal figures, but some 
pictures are two or three years in the making. 
Mr. deMille’s pictures usually require months 
of research even prior to the writing of the 
script. 
Our day is coming to an end; the sun goes 
down somewhere beyond the studio walls; 
the air cools suddenly. Workers hurry out of 


ELLEN BLAZES THE TRAIL 


irately. He's got no more imagination than—” 

“Than Bilge has!” cried Hedda. “And I 
don’t see how they could have figured where 
we'd be stopping and that we'd leave the 
horses alone.” 

“They probably rode behind us all morn- 
ing, waiting for their chance,” Ellen suggest- 
ed as she packed the remains of lunch in an 
effort to control her wrath. “I'd just like to 
get my hands on those two.” 

Saddlebags over shoulders, Ellen and Hedda 
glanced back at the little clearing that so 
short a time ago had seemed so delightful. 

"Where do we go from here?” asked Hed- 
da morosely. 

Ellen shrugged. 

“If we push on ahead to Peggy Harrison's, 
it's a long hike,” she debated aloud. “If we 
go back, it’s a long hike, too—and we admit 
that Tank and Bilge put one over on us.” 

Hedda had been licking her lips, as if 
thinking heavily. 

‘Maybe someone else took the horses,” she 
suggested. “Or they may have got loose, or—”’ 

“No one else knew we were here,” Ellen 
cut in. “And our horses didn’t walk off by 
themselves—those tethers were good.” 

Her alert eyes had been wandering over the 
clearing. Now she bent over. When she 
looked up, she seized Hedda’s arm and pulled 
her down. 

‘Here are the marks of at least four horses, 
and one has a nicked shoe like Bulls-Eye’s,” 
she pointed out. “That's something anybody 
could spot, and it won't cost us anything to 
follow these tracks for a little way!” 

Hedda’s eyes were bright, too. 

“If we've got even a Chinaman’s chance of 
catching up with those clowns, I’m for it,” 
she exclaimed, filled with new life at an op- 
portunity to go into action. “Come on, Sher- 
lock Holmes!” 

The tracks led at right angles to the trail 
the girls had been making all morning. And, 
as Ellen had said, they were easy to follow. 
But in no time at all they came to a sud- 
den end—at a concrete road. 

A second time, Ellen's lips were a thin line. 


“In the old days, you covered up your 
trail by wading through a stream. Nowadays 
you just head for the nearest highway.” 

“Are we absolutely licked?’’ asked Hedda. 

“Absolutely !"’ admitted Ellen, dropping her 
saddlebags off a rapidly tiring shoulder. “The 
boys have covered their trail completely.” 

“I hate to admit that,” said Hedda, letting 
her saddlebags fall to the ground and sitting 
on a big rock to survey her aching feet. 

As they sat in silence for several minutes, 
Ellen debated whether to try to hitch-hike 
back to Milbrook, or to try for a ride in the 
direction of Peggy Harrison's. There seemed 
small choice. In either case they were con- 
fessing that the boys had beaten them at last. 
If only she could think of some way to turn 
the tables, some way to— 

“I've got it! she cried suddenly, spring- 
ing up and yanking Hedda to her tired feet. 
“They took our horses so we'd go back home 
and they could take us to that dance! Don't 
you see? It was the only way they could think 
of, to get us to go.” 

“It sounds very silly,” said Hedda. “If I 
have to walk home in these boots, I won't 
be able to dance again until I’m forty.” 

“But we won't go home,” said Ellen, feel- 
ing better now that she had a plan of cam- 
paign in mind. “We won't give those smart- 
ies that much satisfaction. We'll go on to 
Peggy's, and you can rest your feet all night, 
if you want to.” 

As she spoke, Ellen caught sight of a barn 
two hundred yards down the highway. 

“What does it say on that building?” she 
asked. 

Hedda squinted. “Looks like ‘Currie’s Rid- 
ing School’ to me.” 

Ellen nodded vigorously. “Ever know a 
groom at Milbrook named Currie?” 

Hedda’s blond eyebrows arched. “Of course! 
And so did Tank and Bilge. Why?” 

Ellen determinedly picked up her saddle- 
bags. 

“Something in my bones tells me our 
horses are in that stable. Come: on!” 

A short, bow-legged, and hatless young 
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the gates, not all at one time as from a factory 
or office building, but in scattered groups, for 
leaving time varies with the work and the 
worker. The studio never sleeps; it only 
dozes at night, with one eye open. Perhaps 
to-night an art director will burn the midnight 
oil in his office; lights will glow in a few 
windows of the Directors’ Building and in 
the Stenographic Department where a script 
is being rushed through for use to-morrow 
morning. If we were to be here to-night we 
should hear water dripping softly in the foun- 
tain, we should see darkness filling corners, 
but lights on the streets would disclose car- 
penters and painters going about their work 
on the night shift. 

Already the outdoor sets are beginning to 
loom ghostly in the semi-darkness. Buses are 
coming in from location, disgorging weary 
extras in disheveled costumes. Flower ven- 
dors and newsboys at the gates are reaping 
rich returns from the mellow home-going 
mood. In the street outside wait chauffeured 
limousines and old cars, servants, wives, and 
babies, to take stars, producers, and office 
boys to their other lives. 

And we must go, too, back to reality, but 
carrying with us vivid memories of the magic 
of Aladdin’s City. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 





man with red hair greeted them at the riding 
school. 

Ellen was brief. “Have you seen a black 
mare with a white spot on her nose, and a 
chestnut gelding with two white forefeet?” 
she asked. 

The answer was a shake of the red head. 
“There’s my stableful,’’ added Currie. “Look 
them over.” 

Ellen looked. A dozen: animals peered out 
at her from railed stalls, but none with white 
spots on their noses, or white forefeet. 

“Can I take you anywhere?’ offered Cur- 
rie pleasantly, when Ellen finished her inspec- 
tion. “I've got my station wagon here.”’ 

Hedda was gazing disconsolately down at 
her tired feet. 

“Would it be asking too much of you to 
take us over to the lake?’’ asked Ellen. “We're 
staying the night there.” 

All the anger that had flamed up when the 
horses disappeared at noon, was glowing red 
again inside Ellen Wakefield as she sat in 
the Harrison living room after dinner, think- 
ing about the day's experiences. Obviously 
Tank and Bilge had hired other Reynolds 
horses and had followed the blazed trail at 
a safe distance. Waiting until the girls had 
left their tethered mounts unguarded, the boys 
had ridden off—laughing uproariously, no 
doubt. But what Ellen could not get clear 
in her mind was why they should have gone 
to the cement highway instead of straight 
back over the trail ‘to the Academy. 

“They figured to throw us off,” declared 
Hedda, picking a book from the fireplace 
shelf for herself and tossing another at ran- 
dom to Ellen. 

Ellen looked at the title—Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes—and grunted. 

“Well, by coming on here instead of going 
hoine, we've thrown them off—I hope!” 

But she was wrong. A strong bull’s-eye of 
light proved it, an hour later, when a flash 
light played on the window shade and a 
raucous voice called from outside the house 
as a motor abruptly died. 

“All set for the big dance?” shouted Tank 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 

Excellent 
GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT. Techni- 
color adds beauty to this exciting story about the 
conflict between farmers and ruthless searchers 
tor gold who tore down the hillsides to get the 
precious metal during the days of the California 
gold rush. Leader of the gold miners is an en- 
gineer (George Brent) who opposes the efforts 
of wealthy farmer (Claude Rains), but falls in 
love with his daughter (Olivia deHavilland). 
(Warner) 


HAPPY LANDING. Light story with many 
entertaining twists, beautiful skating, catchy 
tunes. Transatlantic flight for publicity by or- 
chestra leader (Cesar Romero) and his manager 
(Don Ameche) ends in Norway where an ice 
carnival is taking place. Sonja Henie, the little 
Norwegian girl they meet, is prompted by a ro- 
mantic idea to follow them to New York. (Fox) 


A YANK AT OXFORD. Against the back- 
ground of the English countryside and the col- 
leges of Oxford takes place an entertaining story 
about a self-confident American athlete (Robert 
Taylor) on a scholarship. He starts wrong and 
antagonizes the brother (Griffith Jones) of the 
girl (Maureen O'Sullivan) he loves, but every- 
thing comes right in the end when his father 
(Lionel Barrymore) arrives to see the big crew 
race of the year. (MGM) 


Good 


BOSS OF LONELY VALLEY.  Counterfeiter 
in league with crooks makes trouble for honest 
ranchers until Buck Jones takes a hand. Good 
Western. (Univ.) 


CASSIDY OF BAR 20. Cattle rustling is 
stopped when Hopalong Cassidy goes to the aid 
of his friends. Good Western. (Para.) 


CHANGE OF HEART. Estrangement of hus- 
band (Michael Whalen) and wife (Gloria 
Stuart) is ended by a caddy (Delmar Watson) 
on the course where they both play. (Fox) 


EVERYBODY SING. Delightful musical com- 
edy about an eccentric family:—flighty actress 
mother (Billie Burke), playwright father (Reg- 
inald Owen), two daughters (Judy Garland and 
Lynne Carver), not to mention a maid who is 
certainly one in a million (Fanny Brice), and a 
singing cook (Allan Jones). (MGM) 


GOLDWYN FOLLIES. Gorgeous color spec- 
tacle produced on a lavish scale. Thin thread of 
a story about a producer (Adolph Menjou) who 
isolates a girl (Andrea Leeds) in a lonely home 
and forbids her to meet actors because he thinks 
her reactions to stories typical of two hundred 
million people and doesn’t want them influenced. 
Many specialty songs and dances featuring Helen 
Jepson, Kenny Baker, Zorina, and the Ritz 
Brothers, with several amusing interludes by 
Charlie McCarthy and Edgar Bergen. One se- 
quence of an actress at home is in poor taste. 
Entertaining. (United Artists) 


WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? «9 


This list has been selected by permission from the movie reviews mr 
published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 
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HAWAIIAN BUCKAROO. Cowboy (Smith 
Ballew) buys a pineapple plantation in Hawaii 
where he finds a gang of crooks trying to bank- 
rupt a ranch owner (Evelyn Knapp). Good 
Western. (Fox) 


INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT, Present- 
day Shanghai is where a soldier of fortune 
(George Sanders) becomes involved in intrigue 
over a munitions plant, but escapes with the aid 
of a café entertainer (Dolores Del Rio). (Fox) 


LOOK OUT FOR LOVE. Dancer (Anna Nea- 
gle) rises to fame and fortune through the gen- 
erosity of a diplomat (Tullio Carminati). (GB) 


LOVE ON A BUDGET. Another chapter in 
the adventures of the Jones family. Visiting 
uncle causes serious trouble between the newly- 
weds. (Fox) 


OUTLAWS OF THE PRAIRIE. Ranger 
avenges his father’s death and helps subdue a 
band of men who have been stealing gold ship- 
ments. Good Western. (Col.) 


PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER. 
Penrod (Billy Mauch) and his dog add a new 
member (Bobby Mauch) to their gang and have 
an exciting adventure with bank robbers. Good 
comedy. (Warner) 


PURPLE VIGILANTES. The Three Mesqui- 
teers restore law and order to a terrorized com- 
munity. Good Western. (Rep.) 


RADIO CITY REVELS. Gay musical comedy 
about a man (Bob Burns) who can compose 
only when asleep, and two city slickers (Jack 
Oakie and Milton Berle) who take advantage 
of the fact, until love enters in the person of 
Helen Broderick. Entertaining. (RKO) 


START CHEERING. Screen star (Charles Ster- 
rett) decides to get a college education, but he 
reckons without his manager (Walter Connolly) 
and assistant manager (Jimmy Durante). En- 
tertaining college musical. (Col.) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 
HAPPY LANDING 


Good 


BOSS OF LONELY VALLEY 

CASSIDY OF BAR 20 

EVERYBODY SING 

HAWAIIAN BUCKAROO 

LOVE ON A BUDGET 

OUTLAWS OF THE PRAIRIE. 
PENROD AND HIS TWIN BROTHER 
PURPLE VIGILANTES 

RADIO CITY REVELS 

START CHEERING 


YANK AT OXFORD (Mature but good. See 
description under “‘Excellent’”’ heading above) 


(For descriptions of Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen heading.) 





Beegle, galloping noisily up the porch steps. 

Ellen dropped her book and put a quick, 
restraining hand over Hedda’s mouth as it 
framed a tart response. 

“Let's play along and see if we can get 
them to give themselves away,” counseled 
Ellen. “Not a word about the horses!” 

Though Hedda protested, Ellen opened the 
door as Tank and Bilge, glowing like con- 
quering heroes, strode into the house and 
dropped suitcases at the girls’ feet. 

“Your gown, milady!’ announced Tank, 
bowing low to Ellen. “I stopped at your 
house and your mother packed your glad rags 
for me to bring.” 

“Your glass slippers, for dancing with 
me!’’ said Bilge, bending on one knee before 


Hedda whose blue eyes were glaring daggers. 

“Maybe while we're dancing they'll drop 
a clue about our horses,” said Ellen mys- 
teriously, as she and Hedda changed into the 
evening clothes the boys had brought from 
home. 

“Just don’t let them drop it on my feet, 
please!” murmured Hedda. 

For the twenty-mile drive to Riverdale, and 
for the first hour of the dance, Ellen was so 
abstracted that finally Tank gave her a shake. 

“Come back to earth, Eagle-Eye,” he told 
her. “You're supposed to be entertaining me.” 

Ellen nodded, smiled pleasantly enough, 
and then found her mind wandering again. 
Somewhere in the back of her active brain 
she was chasing an (Continued on page 41) 
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NAME TAPES—100 for 6O0c 


Washable, name labels, with your name printed on 
cottonwash ribbon in black ink. For school and travel. 
ACME TIP PRINT COMPANY 
791 Sixth Avenue, New York, M. Y. Lackawanna 4-2162 














Before You Move 


be sure to give THE AMERICAN GIRL 
six weeks notice so that we can change 
our mailing list in time. 


SIX WEEKS are required, because 
our wrappers have to be printed almost 
a month in advance. 


Be sure to mention both your OLD 
and your NEW addresses, so that we 
can find your stencil in our geographi- 
cally arranged stencil file. 
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Send for 600 Free Samples 


Lowest prices Prompt Mail Service 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Dept. A-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WHAT do you do when you do as you 
please? Does a new postage stamp stir 


your collecting instinct? Are you thrilled by *‘ 


skiing weather? Is the automobile your way 
to the out-of-doors? Are your pets a reason 
for hurrying home from school? Does a clear 
starry night provide the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the constella- 
tions? Are you looking for beauty of sound 
and color? These are just a few of the leisure 
possibilities, 

Stamps were Robin Allen’s hobby. He 
waited for his stamp magazine to come and, 
when it came, he read and read. Robin was 
the kind of a boy who helped make things 
happen. That is why he went out to stop a 
country wagon to move the family household 
goods down in Richmond when the movers 
didn’t come. Robin enjoyed his hobby so 
much that when Mark Twain's Joan of Arc, 
the book the family had been reading aloud, 
couldn't be found the evening after moving 
day, the stamp magazine was read instead. 
The article proved very interesting because it 
told about some of the most valuable Con- 
federate locals, those issued at Pleasant 
Shade, Greensville County. This was the post 
office of their grandfather's home. Unfor- 
tunately Mrs. Allen was very tired after her 
strenuous day so Robin could not find out 
where his Mother had packed the letters that 
had been taken out of the secretary. The next 
night, when the old trunk was opened, the 
envelopes that Robin wanted were gone. 
Robin and his sister, Nancy, continued search- 
ing until the mystery was solved. You can 
read about the Allens in Lost Covers by Edna 
Turpin (Junior Literary Guild and Random 
House). 

If you want the name of a good reference 
book that tells the color, shape, value, and 
date of all stamps issued by any government, 
look into Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue 
(Scott Stamp and Coin Co.). You might like 
to know that the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments sells, for twenty-five cents, a pamphlet 
called Description of United States Postage 
Stamps issued by the Post Office Department, 
July 1, 1847 to December 31, 1936. There 
are illustrations of all of the stamps. 

It may be that you not only love sports 
yourself, but that you have a small brother 
who would like to go skiing. Misha is a 
Russian boy of to-day who has a real adven- 
ture when he and his father get separated in 
a railroad station just as they are starting out 
to spend a day on skis. Misha learns many 
things about electrical wires, trains, and trams 
before he gets back home. The book is The 
Adventures of Misha (Stokes) by Sergei 
Rosanov. 

The ability to drive is a skill everyone 
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Chairman of the American Libra 
for Work with Children an 


Association Board 
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should possess. Youth at the Wheel; a Refer- 
ence Book on Safe Driving (Lippincott), by 
John J. Floherty, will help to make driving a 
safe pleasure. The book is filled with pictures 
illustrating facts every driver should know 
about car construction, highways, rules of the 
road, and good practices at the wheel. The 
book is intended to make young drivers safety 
conscious, because most automobile accidents 
are caused by ignorance, or carelessness, on 
the part of the driver. You will want to read 
this book if you are going to drive a car. 

The stars stirred the imagination of men 
long before the dawn of history. In the 
Odyssey, composed nine centuries before the 
birth of Christ, the constellations are men- 
tioned in the account of Ulysses’ homeward 
journey from Calypso’s Isle. We _ read, 
“Gazed with fixed eye on the Pleiades, on 
Bootes setting late, and the Larger Bear, by 
others called the Wagon, which wheeling 
round looks ever toward Orion .. .” 

The constellations must have been known 
to men long before this famous journey, other- 
wise there never would have been a familiar 
mention of them in the epic. How people 
began to create the outlines of bears and ser- 
pents and men in the starry heavens is some- 
thing to wonder over. Only in 1928 an inter- 
national congress of astronomers revised the 
boundaries between the constellations. The 
lines run only from north to south, and from 
east to west, but they have been zigzagged to 
keep as many stars as possible in the old out- 
lines of heroes and animals. Introducing the 
Constellations (Junior Literary Guild and 
Viking) by Robert H. Baker, is exactly what 
the name of the book claims. The star maps 
against the dark blue background, the charts 
and illustrations, help to open the eyes of the 
uninitiated to the wonder of the stars. Mr. 
Baker's earlier book, When the Stars Come 
Out, is a fascinating introduction to the solar 
system which tells of the advances made by 
scientists since the earliest days. These are 
books that make good companions for camp- 
ing expeditions. 

Camping calls to mind cooking. Merry 
Mixer Cook Book (Stokes), by Helen Rob- 
ertson, is not a camp cook book, but, of 
course, many of the dishes would taste good 
cooked out-of-doors. If you have never cooked 
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before, read and follow directions—and the 
successful results will astonish you. In this 
book, cooking is presented as an art. You 
will read that accuracy, good judgment, imag- 
ination, and taste are essential if you wish to 
practice the art of cooking. The second part 
of the book gives good advice about market- 
ing, planning family and guest meals, plan- 
ning preparation of the meal, and table serv- 
ice. Temperatures and time charts are also 
included. 

A pet dog may bring about great changes 
in a household. So it was with Pasha, a 
Pomeranian puppy who arrived unexpectedly 
in a well-ordered family. You will have a lot 
of fun reading about the pranks of the little 
white dog that resembled a miniature polar 
bear. He was always hungry. One morning 
he swallowed a sparrow, feathers and all, in 
two mouthfuls. Soon thereafter he had upset 
the whole household. Pasha, the Pom (David 
McKay) was written by Sir James and Lady 
Frazer. Perhaps, if Monsieur and Madam 
Twisel had known Lee S. Crandall’s Pets and 
How to Care For Them (New York Zoolog- 
ical Society), Pasha would not have caused 
such a stir. 

There are many who have the desire to ex- 
press themselves in writing, or in painting, or 
in music. This was true of Shelley. Laura 
Benét has written a very human life of the 
poet, called The Boy Shelley (Dodd, Mead). 
Shelley's companionship with his sisters, es- 
pecially Elizabeth, gave the boy a loyal and 
appreciative audience when he indulged in 
flights of imagination. You will read of his 
experiences at Sion House Academy with 
boys who liked only sports. There was action 
as well as dreams in his temperament. You 
may be astonished at some of his pranks. The 
author takes Shelley through his Eton and 
Oxford days to the time when he realized 
that poetry was the medium he must use if 
he were to keep. the spirit of beauty. 

How Writers Write: Essays by Contem- 
porary Authors (Crowell), edited by Nettie 
S. Tillett, is a collection of essays written by 
authors who have attained fame and mastered 
the art they are describing. It is an imspira- 
tion to read what such men and women as 
Harold Nicolson, Somerset Maugham, Edith 
Wharton, and Ellen Glasgow have to say 
about the details of their method of writing. 
If writing is your own goal, by all means 
read this book. 

Those of us who are not creative still have 
keen enjoyment in the creations of others. 
Magic Ring: A Collection of Verse (Seven 
Seas Press), edited by Ruth A. Brown, is a 
volume that grew out of a poetry game played 
by girls around the camp fire, as they repeated 
the poems they knew and loved. Some of the 
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poems included were created by campers who 
put their own thoughts into verse. 

Books for leisure hours should include at 
least one on art and one on music. Treasure 
Trails in Art (Junior Literary Guild and 
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Hale, Cushman & Flint) by Anne C. Chandler, 
will take you to pleasures in pictures that you 
will return to again and again. An old book, 
but a great favorite with those who want to 
know about music, is How Music Grew, from 


ELLEN BLAZES THE TRAIL 


idea that constantly eluded her. Every time 
she thought she had it, it slipped away. At 
last she decided to let it go completely. 

“Come on, Tank,” she declared exuberantly, 
“Jet's step!” 

“Okay, Sherlock Holmes!” replied Tank. 
“Here’s where we go to town with—” 

Abruptly Ellen stopped in the center of the 
dance floor. Her eyes lighted. And before 
Tank could close his mouth she had pushed 
him away, raced across the floor, plucked 
Hedda from Bilge’s grasp, and dragged her 
to the coat room, “Get into your wraps, 
quick!” she ordered, snatching her own eve- 
ning cloak. Outside, still holding Hedda’s 
wrist, she ran to the battered brown sedan. 

“What's it all about?’’ demanded Hedda, 
gasping for breath as she clambered into the 
car and put Bilge’s moth-eaten fur coat, which 
he had left in the car, between her and the 
draft from the broken front window. 

“We're going to our horses,” cried Ellen. 
“They're at Currie’s place.” 

“Who said so?” 

“I know it.” 

Hedda grimaced. 

“I'm sure of it,” Ellen insisted, her hand 
steady on the wheel. “Their tracks led to the 
highway near the riding school. The horses 
must be there.” 

“But we looked—and they weren't!” 

Ellen nodded. 

“But as Sherlock Holmes says—‘when you 
exclude the impossible from your problem, 
what's left, no matter how improbable, is 
true.” That's been rattling around in my head 
all evening. Don't you see? Even though we 
didn’t find them, the horses must be in those 
stables. When Tank called me Sherlock 
Holmes, everything fell into place.” 

Hedda shivered and tugged the fur coat 
ughter. 


“You mean—everything fell in a heap.” 

Thirty miles from Riverdale—at the point 
on the highway where the tracks of the horses 
had vanished that afternoon—Ellen stopped 
the car and threw the beam of Tank's power- 
ful flash light on the ground. 

“Those are the tracks, right?” 

“Right!” conceded Hedda. 

Driving down the road to Currie’s Riding 
School, Ellen stopped the car again, got out, 
and once more flashed the light over the 
ground. Finally she found what she was 
looking for. 

“Are those the same tracks?” she asked. 

Hedda peered down. 

“They are!” 

“Then our horses are inside!” said Ellen 
decisively. 

Despite Hedda’s qualms, Ellen opened the 
stable door and sent her light darting through 
the black interior to pick out the startled 
eyes in each stall. 

Ellen’s own eyes were shining. Just as 
Sherlock Holmes, when hot on a trail, always 
gave evidence to Dr. Watson of the signs of 
the hunt, so now did Ellen show to Hedda 
how much the next few moments meant in 
proving her theories. “ “When you've ex- 
cluded the impossible, what's left is the 
truth.’ ” 

The beam of the flash light rested on a 
black head. 

“There,” she announced, “is Bulls-Eye!” 

“Without the bull’s-eye!”” snorted Hedda. 

“You just don’t see the white spot.” 

“You're right! And I don’t see poking 
around this stable in high heels and a long 
dress, either!” 

Ellen had moved her flash light’s beam. 

“There’s Baldy,” she said, as the ray trav- 
eled from the head of a chestnut horse to his 
feet. 
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Prehistoric Times to the Present Day (Put- 
nam), written by Marion Bauer and Ethel R. 
Peyser. 

May these books help you to enjoy and 
make the most of many happy hours! 
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“That's Baldy all right—without any white 
forefeet,” said Hedda scornfully. “Ellen, 
you're crazy! Let’s get out of here before 
somebody shoots us.” 

But Ellen was laughing as she thrust the 
torch into her friend's hand. She reached down 
into a bucket beside the black mare's stall. 
When she straightened, her hand held a drip- 
ping sponge. With a quick motion she wiped 
the sponge over the mare’s nose. A white 
bull’s-eye appeared! 

Before Hedda could more than gasp, Ellen 
had wiped the chestnut horse's forefeet. 
White appeared on those, too. 

“All I can say,” cried Ellen triumphantly 
as she tossed the sponge back into the bucket, 
“is that Tank and Bilge have more imagina- 
tion than we gave them credit for! Disguising 
our horses with shoe polish so we wouldn't 
recognize them!” 

As Hedda opened her mouth to express 
amazement at the turn of events, the stable 
was flooded with light. 

“What's going on here?”’ demanded a deep 
voice, 

Turning sharply, Ellen faced the owner of 
the riding school. Before he could speak 
again, she was striding toward him. 

“What do you mean by hiding our horses 


here?” she exclaimed, picking up an old- 
fashioned telephone. “I'm going to report 
you to—” 


The man put his hand over the ’phone. 

“I didn’t do anything, Miss Wakefield,” 
he protested. “Young Beegle and Wyeth led 
those horses in here, asked me to stable them 
overnight, and to say nothing. They told 
me it was just a joke.” 

“Coloring out the white spots wasn’t your 
idea, then?” asked Ellen. 

“No, ma’am,” declared the man earnestly. 
“It wasn't my idea, a-tall!” 
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Camp of Happiness 

For girls on beautiful lake in the Pocono Moun- 
tains. 2000’ altitude. Log cabins for sleeping. 
Separate Junior, Senior, and Nursery groups. 
All usual camp activities. Riding and trips in- 
cluded in fee. Resident doctor and nurse. Es- 
tablished in 1916. Catalog on request. 

Mrs. O. P. Paxson, Director 
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If you wish information about 
starting a GIRL SCOUT TROOP 
—write to Girl Scouts, Inc., at- 
tention Field Division, 14 West 
49th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SPRUCELAND 
CAMPS 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 


Popular riding camp. Near Keene. 13th season. All sports. 
Gypsy trips. Comfortable cabins. ‘‘A’’ rating by Board of 
Health. $175 season. A few may reduce fee by part time 
duties. Total fee $100 for girls over 16 in Councilor Train- 
ing a _ ertificate awarded. Give age when writing for 
poner E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 
Gerfeld ‘St. Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Trowbridge 7688. 


BOOK of DESIGNS FREE 
Showing over 500 Rings & Pins 
in Gold, Sterling & Plate. 6 
Rings at $1.35 ea.; 25 at $1.25 
ea. Pins to match, 50c. 12 at 
35e ea.. 25 at 25e ea. Gold 
Rings $5.50 up. 

i> Cc. K. GROUSE CO., 34 rue Ave. 
Be Rin. cana © "mete ktticharee tease 
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On Alford Lake, Maine 

A camp for girls 9 to 17. Beautiful loca- 
tion 12 miles from Rockland and Camden. 
Healthful and invigorating climate. Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior groups. Screened 
cabins for sleeping. Swimming, canoeing, 
tennis, tap dancing, hockey, and trips. 
Craft studio. Catalogue on Request. 


Miss Alice Nicoll, Director 
118 East 93rd Street, New York City 





OUT OF DOORS WITH BIRDS y% 


Emma F. Byers 
Do you know birds? Here is 
your chance to get acquainted 
with them this spring 
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Ellen still held the ‘phone when it rang. 
She raised the receiver to her ear. Her heart 
bounded, and a smile of contentment spread 
over her face. She held the receiver away 
from her own ear so that Hedda, too, could 
hear. 

Tank’s voice came over the wire from 
Riverdale. 

“Hey, Ellen,” he yelled, as if by shouting 
he could make himself heard better over thirty 
miles of telephone wire, “bring my car back. 
Bilge and I are stranded.” 

“So were we—this noon,” replied Ellen. 
“But you didn’t bring our horses back.” 

“What do you mean?” came Tank’s voice, 
with pretended surprise. 

“If you don’t know what I mean, why did 
you ‘phone here?” 

‘Because I phoned Peggy Harrison's first, 
and she said you weren't there so I—” 
Tangled in his own explanation, Tank broke 
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down. “Honest, Eagle-Eye, we were going 
to tell you about the horses when we said 
good-night.” 


Ellen winked at Hedda. ‘Good-night!” 


she called. 

Tank's roar nearly deafened her. “Don’t 
hang up!” 

There was a moment's silence. Then a 


note of pleading was heard in Tank's voice. 
“Come on over and get us, will you? Every- 
body’s gone home and we used our last dime 
to put this call in after we ‘phoned Peggy 
Harrison.” 

Hedda burst out laughing. 

“Tell Bilge to start his long legs walk- 
ing,” she suggested through the receiver. “He 
can follow the highway signs to the car— 
they're easier than the trail you left us!” 

As the operator's voice cut in to say that 
it would cost twenty cents for another three 
minutes, Ellen heard a groan from Riverdale. 


THE ILLUMINATED PAGE 


and the gold burnished until the ancient manu- 
script glowed and sparkled like new. 

When the page was perfect again, Derry 
began to make pictures of his own, of sweet 
landscapes teeming with birds and vivid flow- 
ers, of ships riding upon green seas where 
swam gorgeous monsters with fluted fins and 
sweeping tails. The nights were not long 
enough for Derry to put on paper all the 
strange and lovely visions that floated before 
his eyes. 

Gildickon had given him the splendid gift 
of imagination, and the boy was as happy 
with his scribbling as Brother Francis had 
been with the beautiful countryside. But Gill 
was disgusted! What was the use of giving 
gifts if the fellow didn’t do something with 
them? “I'll have to put a cracker under that 
boy!” he said. 


NE dull Saturday afternoon old Topper 

took his wife to the movies. Now that 
he had an assistant, he could enjoy a holiday. 
Derry was alone in the store, and, as there was 
no sign of a customer, he got out his paint 
box and began to work. He no longer needed 
Gildickon’s guiding hand, and that little per- 
sonage was outside on the hydrant watching 
the world go by. 

There was little to be seen but the busses 
and a few roving taxis; now and then the 
monogrammed car of some millionaire on 
the way home from the office. At last came 
a particularly opulent limousine. The man at 
the wheel wore a smart uniform, and the 
owner lolled on the cushioned seat. 

Gill leaped into action, out into the path 
of the oncoming car, making himself clearly 
visible in the form of an impudent small boy. 
With a yell he turned head over heels and 
jumped back again. The chauffeur jammed 
on the brakes, swerved wildly, and piled the 
car up on the fire hydrant. 

“Is that child killed?” gasped the car's 
owner, scrambling up and out from the floor 
where he had been jolted by the bump. Then 
he caught sight of the grinning youngster 
making faces at him from the entrance to the 
book-store; and, at the same time, he got a 
view of his dented radiator. 

“Just wait till I catch you!” he shouted 
indignantly and started for Gildickon who 
disappeared with a laugh. The gentleman, 
puffing with rage, stormed through the empty 
shop. In the rear office he came on Derry, 
bending over his drawing. 


“Where is that boy?” he cried furiously, 
staring around. 

“Here!” Derry jumped up to attend to 
this impatient customer. 

The owner of the car was quick-tempered, 
but he had his good side. He was a multi- 
millionaire, a collector and patron of art 
and a very agreeable man when he wasn’t 
angry. His eyes fell on the illuminated manu- 
script which Derry kept pinned on the wall. 

“What's this?’ he cried, striding up to it. 

“It’s a page out of an old Latin book,” 
said Derry, still bewildered. 

“I can see that,’ said the gentleman, “but 
what's it doing here? Where did it come 
from? Whose is it?” 

“It is mine,” Derry explained. “It was all 
smeared and dirty, so Mr. Topper gave it to 
me and I patched it up.”’ 

“You patched it!” The gentleman took 
the parchment from the wall, handling it with 
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infinite care. He carried it to the window and 
Derry pointed out the places he had repaired, 
for it was almost impossible to tell the new 
from the old. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the gentle- 
man, “no expert could have done as well, or 
would have dared to try! The same hand 
might have held the brush. Who taught you?” 

“Why, I just knew,” answered Derry 
simply. 

The gentleman sat down and examined the 
parchment carefully. “I am a collector of 
manuscripts,” he said, “and frankly, I have 
never seen a finer example than this. It is 
genuine beyond doubt, a page from some 
Great Psalter, thirteenth century, I would say, 
yet it has never been bound between covers. 
The edges prove that. What do you want 
for it?’ he asked suddenly. 

“I don’t want to sell it,’ Derry said. “It’s 
too beautiful.” 
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She added to the gloom at that end of the 
wire. 

“If you get tired,” she told Tank before 
the connection was broken, “‘stop off at Peggy's 
for a rest, and read the Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes—the first story in the book. I'll leave 
it out for you after we start blazing the trail 
home in the morning.” 

“What story was that?” asked Hedda with 
sudden interest as Ellen hung up the receiver, 

“One about a race horse that was painted 
to hide its identity. It gave me my hunch that 
our horses were here.” 

“But how did you ever happen to read 
that particular story?” 

Ellen laughed. “You threw the book at 
me yourself after dinner, and simply because 
we'd been blazing trails all morning, my eye 
lit on the title. 

“What was it?” 

"Silver Blaze!’ 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20 





“TIL tell you why I particularly want it. 
In my collection is a magnificent Latin Psalter 
which my agent found for me in London. It 
has been traced to the famous Abbey of Corn- 
ingdon which, as you probably do not know, 
was demolished at the time of Henry the 
Eighth. The Corningdon Psalter has one re- 
markable feature that has puzzled experts for 
years. Every page is a work of art except 
one, which has only the Latin text done in 
plain black letters by a very inferior hand, 
and yet that page was bound between the 
original covers. I am enough of a scholar to 
recognize the same text on this page of 
yours; then, too, it matches the rest of the 
book. In fact it would be the gem of the 
whole work. Unquestionably this page was 
made for the Great Psalter of Corningdon 
Abbey.” 

Derry had been listening, open-mouthed. 
“Do you mean you have others like this? Oh, 
if only I could get to see them!” 


HE millionaire leaned back and looked at 

Derry thoughtfully. “So you love beautiful 
things? And you ‘just knew’ how to retouch 
this masterpiece? Tell me,” he asked, “what 
is your dearest wish?” 

The boy hesitated for he didn’t want to be 
laughed at. At last he said, “I want to be 
a great artist.” 

The gentleman had no thought of laughing. 
“You have hit on something that I cannot 
give you, but unless I am far wrong you have 
that gift already. If you will let me, I will 
do what I can to help you use it as such 
great gifts should be used.” 

So Derry went with the rich gentleman and 
was given a studio and materials and every 
opportunity. In time he became a famous 
artist. 

The page of manuscript was put in the 
glass case beside the Great Psalter of Corn- 
ingdon Abbey, where many people came to 
see it and it received all the admiration it 
deserved and all the honor that Brother Fran- 
cis had wanted for it. 

In the bookstore, life settled back into its 
quiet rut. The Toppers found another boy 
to take Derry’s place, but this time the prac- 
tical Mrs. Topper picked him out. He proved 
to be quite an ordinary boy who never both- 
ered to dust the top shelf. Consequently 
Gildickon was left in peace and is probably 
still enjoying his comfort in the nook behind 
the encyclopedias. 
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Hoods! Hoods! Hoods! The word is writ- 
ten in large letters in the spring fashion story 
of important New York shops. 


Dodging Rain Drops 

Timely, to meet the emer- 
gency of April showers, is 
an air-conditioned, oil-silk 
hood with a windshield in 
front to keep out the rain. 
It comes rolled snugly in 
a cellophane envelope that may be slipped in- 
to the purse, or carried in the raincoat pocket. 
Now an unexpected shower need not spoil 
a new spring hat, or take the curl out of your 
hair. You may wear it in the shower bath, 
too. It can be purchased separately, or pack- 
aged with a utility cape to put on when 
powdering your nose, or combing your hair. 





Have a Peaches-and-Cream Complexion 


Your Shopping Sleuth 
has discovered a marvelous 
face powder in a delicate 
peach shade that seems to 
cats the springtime mood—young, fresh, 
gay. It comes in a smart red, silver, and black 
box, and the price is modest. There are other 
shades, of course, but a feature of this pow- 
der is that you choose your shade according 
to the color of your eyes. 

A complete assortment of cosmetics, includ- 
ing cold cream, hand cream, dusting powder, 
compact, and perfumes in flower fragrances, 
is also offered by the same house at the same 
popular price. 


Machine-Craft Hooked Rugs 


Why not carry your 
spring furbishing to 
your own room? Have 
a grand house clean- 
ing and add something 
new — fresh curtains, 
or a hooked rug. In making such a rug, 
you'll be spared tedious hours by the use of a 
little attachment for your sewing machine. 

Lovely rugs in traditional and modern de- 
signs may be made on the sewing machine 
from cotton, wool, or linen materials, from 
your old stockings, or from colorful yarns. 
The same sewing machine attachment may al- 
so be used for making deep pile monograms, 
tufted bedspreads, and curtains. 








Learn Touch Typewriting 


A splendid book of instructions for a sim- 
ple system of touch typewriting may be had 
for the asking. With it comes a chart to fit 
over the typewriter keys, to make the touch 
system as easy as A. B. C. 

No need to follow the “hunt and peck” 
system when directions to make you expert 
are available. Typing is an accomplishment 
every girl should have at her finger tips. ‘It 
gives one so many advantages in school, in 
college, in business, and in social contacts. 


Shopping List—Write to-day for a shopping list that 
ll you where the ma for the articles describ- 

ed bere may be obtained. Be sure to send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Shopping Sleuth, The 
American Girl, 14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
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Handicraft Supplies 
Blue Nose Hooker 


for hooked rugs—$1.00 postpaid. Also 
4,000 other tools, materials, accessories. 
Supply catalog 25c to be rebated on 
first order of $1.00 or more. 


UNIVERSAL (@ 


SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


RKO Bidg., 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. COS-0163 
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How to decorate burnt wood etch- 

ing, glorified glass, plaques, 
Burgess modeling sheet, brass craft, etc., 
for pleasure, gifts or profit. Especially 
for beginners. Send for free catalog A4. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 











Money Making Opportunity 


Popular household paper products, reasonably 
priced, sell quickly, make good prohts end repeat 
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ARTISTIC MEDAL 6 BADGE CO. 112C Fulten St.. Mew York, HY. 


ACTIVE GIRLS 


Love the game of Badminton. It is a 
happy, healthy sport. A beginner’s set of 
one shuttle, one net, one good racket, 
sent postpaid, $2.00. Shuttles 20c each. 


RANGERETTES 
P. O. Box 154 Seattie, Washington 


MOCCASINCRAFT Sao 
Fun to make— 
No tools or sewing required. Paper Ere & 

illustrative instructions —. Complete Kit, ready- 

cut lined S Susee, beads, laces, 89c postpaid. State 

shoe size. & 8. Novelty Co., Dept. G, 10 W. 

47th St., New York City. 


600 FREE Samples 

































THE INTERNATIONAL ENCAMPMENT 


New York Ciry: It was with great inter- 
est that I read the February issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. During the International 
Encampment at Andree I was in Camp Laugh- 
ing Water, a Bronx Girl Scout Camp. From 
our camp, four girls were chosen to go to 
Andrée, one from each unit. I did not go, 
but my best friend, Catherine O'Neill, did, 
and from what she says, she had the time 
of her life. 

I was sleeping peacefully one night until 
about eleven o'clock, when I felt some one 
poke me and say, “I’m back, I'm back.” It 
was Catherine! I made her tell me all about 
her experiences at Andree. She said that she 
got autographs and showed them to me. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was there, and also Andree Clark's 
mother. Catherine took some excellent snap- 
shots, and showed them to me when they 
were developed. 

Enough for that! I have only been getting 
THE AMERICAN Girt for three months, but 
I have spent many enjoyable hours with it. 
During the last week of school, I brought 
two copies of the magazine with me, and 
believe it or not, I didn’t see them all after- 
noon, My favorite stories are the Bushy and 
Lofty ones, then come the Midge stories, and 
last but not least, Lucy Ellen. I only wish 
that all girls were as fortunate as I am in 
being able to get our fine magazine. 

Toba Gales 


NEW GIRL SCOUTS 


ROCKVILLE CENTER, New York: I enjoy the 
magazine very much. I intend to be a Girl 
Scout in the fall—and many of my friends 
are going to join with me. My friends in- 
tend to join the same troop as I do. 

Doris Bailey 


A LOYAL FRIEND 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA: I’m _ beginning 
my ninth year as an AMERICAN GIRL sub- 
scriber and words fail me when I try to tell 
you what the magazine has meant to me! 
I have been a Scout for over thirteen years 
and a captain for three, but there can’t be 
any one younger who enjoys her magazine 
more than I do. 

The February issue arrived yesterday and, 
upon finishing the reading of it to the extent 
of the National Equipment ad on the back 
cover, I want to say that I’m so thrilled I'd 
like to go out and shout with the newsboys, 
“Extra! Extra! The best AMERICAN GIRL 
ever! Just off the press! Read every word 
of it!” 

I could never pick out my favorite story 


or article—I can’t even decide which to leave 


for last in each issue. The Sue stories are 
grand—I have saved them all and they were 
read and re-read by my seventh grade geogra- 
phy class. 

The only way you could make a better 
magazine would be to have it increased in 
thickness to the nth degree and brought out 
every week! And I wish that every month 
were International Month so that we would 
have many grand letters from our sister Scouts 
and Guides in other countries. 

My very best wishes for many, many more 
successful years of THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
As long as I live you'll have a faithful reader 
and subscriber to this grand magazine. 

Margaret Grierson 


A COMPANION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: THE AMERICAN GIRL has 
been a companion to me for nearly two years 
and I will admit that it is the best girl's 
magazine I know of. 

In the February issue I especially enjoyed 
Shelter and The Haunted Patio, not to men- 
tion that I just eat up those rollicking Bushy 
and Lofty stories. 

Every month I look forward to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL as reading it is one of my most 
pleasant pastimes. 

Nelle Nelson 


SNOWBOUND 


SKANDIA, MICHIGAN: I am thirteen and I live 
on a dairy farm. I am a freshman in a 
Marquette High School. 

We are having a terrible storm here in 
Michigan with drifts as high as twenty and 
thirty feet. The snow has covered windows 
and doors to a depth of about six feet. 

I can’t go to school because of the blizzard, 
and reading my AMERICAN GIRL is a happy 
pastime. I enjoy the pictures of birds most 
of all. I always read the serials and I think 
the articles are really interesting and educat- 
ing. I like those on etiquette, and In Step 
with the Times is swell. I like the stories 
about dogs and other animals, too. 

I wish you would print more stories and 
pictures of birds and animals. 

Esther Tarson 


DECIDED FAVORITES 


KEYSER, WEST VIRGINIA: Just saying that 
the February issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is excellent would be putting it too mildly. 
From cover to cover, the issue is perfect! 

The Bushy and Lofty story, Cupid Rhymes 
with Stupid was very clever. But then— 
aren't all of the Bushy and Lofty stories 
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clever? Yes, Bushy and Lofty are my de- 
cided favorites. But I mustn’t forget S4elter, 
by Alice Tisdale Hobart, because that was 
grand! Let’s have more of Jane’s and Philip's 
adventures. Then, of course, The Haunted 
Patio and Make-Believe Dog come at the top 
of the list, too. 

Last, but surely not least, come the articles. 
Bermuda on a Bicycle by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier especially interested me because it has 
always been my desire to visit Bermuda. 
Brita’s Pets was a very original article and 
the accompanying photographs were excellent. 

Anna Belle Covington 


BURNED FUDGE 


MARrGARETVILLE, New York: I left my preci- 
ous fudge boiling on the stove when Daddy 
handed me my February AMERICAN GIRL. 
I spent the remainder of the evening eating 
burned fudge and reading the stories. When 
I finished I read the Bushy and Lofty one 
again. The Haunted Patio was a rather ordi- 
nary story, but I liked it. The article on the 
care of one’s hands—well, all I can say is 
that you should have seen mine before. . . . 
and after! The poem about old Mrs, Tressi- 
der was simply adorable. 
Nancy Sanford 


PHYLLIS’S PETS 


WRANGELL, ALASKA: I enjoy THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL very much. The stories and arti- 
cles are grand. I think Make-Believe Dog is 
the best story yet, and I enjoyed Brita’s Pets 
because I have so many pets where I live. 
I have a squirrel, a dog, and a canary. 

We live on a homesite three miles from 
Wrangell. It is just like being pioneers. 
There is a road that goes five miles from 
Wrangell, so we can get back and forth from 
town easily. At the end of this road there 
is an institute for the natives of Alaska. 

Phyllis MacCreary 


THAR SHE BLOws! 


PaLo ALTO, CALIFORNIA: I've just started 
taking THE AMERICAN GirRL, but I’ve always 
read it somehow. Though I've not had the 
magazine long, I've enjoyed every bit of it. 
I especially like A Penny for Your Thoughts 
and Good Times with Books, and I just love 
the cover on the January number. 

I wanted to say something about San Fran- 
cisco. We live very near San Francisco and 
on February sixth a whale came into the bay. 
It was the first whale in sixty years to come 
clear into the bay. 

To the Girl Scouts everywhere, best wishes! 

Peggy Anne Reid 
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MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


The King was under. The Dog stood 
over him, ears back, fangs bared. Claire 
lifted the whip in her hand, but it was too 
late. His fangs went home, buried deep in 
the black dog’s throat. King gave one futile, 
heaving lunge and lay still. Claire saw blood 
oozing from his throat. The loose leader 
had been taken unaware. He had had no 
chance. 

Snaking out her whip, Claire lifted it 
with a strength doubled by the sight of 
King’s blood on the snow. She sent the whip 
out with an expert flip, saw it settle and 
coil around the white dog’s neck. She drew 
it taut, pulling until her arms were aching, 
until the Dog’s strange eyes began to roll— 
until he could not breathe. Then, at Jast, he 
loosed his fangs. 

The King lay still. Claire dragged the Dog 
off him, but she did not loosen the whip. 
Not until she had lifted the coal-black leader 
—a heavy weight that she scarcely felt—had 
carried him to the sled, and was leaning over 
him, heartsick, to stanch his wound with a 
bandage Pete had left on her sled. He opened 
his eyes, weary, puzzled, to look at her, 
Was he dying? 

Behind her she could hear the Dog mak- 
ing convulsive efforts to loosen the thing 
bound around his neck, breathing in great, 
gasping sobs. She covered King where he 
lay beside Jake on the sled, then she whirled 
on the Dog. Stripping the whip from his 
neck, she caught hold of his ruff, dragged 
him to the position King had had on the 
line. 

“You'll lead now,” she said grimly. ‘That's 
what you asked for, and that’s what you 
get!” 

The Dog looked up at her, his eyes com- 
ing to rest on the whip in her hand. He 
grinned, showing that strange white mask of 
inscrutable emotion that she could not read. 
But he took King’s place on the line, and 
when Claire gave the word, he started the 
team and the sled, not as a Siberian Male- 
mute usually starts, slowly, but with a lifting 
speed that gave the girl grim satisfaction, 
even as she demanded more. 

Behind her, again, she heard the echo of 
sled runners, and looked back. Close on her 
heels, nose almost touching the runners of 
her sled, ran Sautuk with his team behind 
him, tied to the sled that had been Pete’s. 
They dropped back as the Dog gained speed, 
setting King’s team a pace they held through 
terror of this unknown leader, a pace that 
flung the wind in Claire’s face and crammed 
it down her throat, a pace that would have 
killed King’s team if the Dog had held 
it. But he didn’t. As the team swung into 
Frozen Bend he faltered in his stride. She 
could tell by the lurch of her sled. She lifted 
the whip and cracked it. The Dog found 
his stride again. 

“Haw!” 

He swerved to the left. 

“Now, gee!” 

To the right. Jake had trained him well. 
He gave her the obedience she had learned 
to expect only from King. It made her angry 
to have him docile and as responsive as her 
gallant black loose leader, but she held her 
temper. Even at the Jameson cabin, seeing 
Boal lift the quiet form of King from the 
sled, she spoke in a controlled voice. 

“Feed the Dog,” she said. “He made a 
good run. His team is behind us.” 


She said no more. Hank Tensee appeared, 
running, from the cabin. Hé lifted Jake and 
carried him indoors, flinging back questions 
at her that Claire didn’t try to answer— 
until Jake was on the couch in the living 
room, with Gran at hand. Claire knelt be- 
side him, feeling for his pulse. 

“He's still alive,” she said. “Will you call 
Pete, Gran? At Salmon Hole. Tell him we 
need him here. Tell him I'm sending Hank 
with his freighting string to bring him in.” 
She looked at the boy. Hank nodded. ‘Tell 
him,” she went on, “I found Jake.” 

“Jake!” Hank's eyes were starting from 
his head. 

But Claire was abruptly tired, too tired to 
speak, too tired to move. “Jake Connolley,” 
she mumbled. “Keep him alive, Gran. Don’t 
let him die.” 

She struggled to her feet and_ started 
toward the door of her room. 


Pete was home when Claire awoke sixteen 
hours later. He couldn’t stay. Another case 
of botulism had been reported from the na- 
tive village farther north. 

“If we ever hear the last of that business,” 
he said wearily, “I'll take the vacation I've 
been promising myself for years.” He saw 
the question in her eyes and went on, “Jake's 
pretty bad, Sis. He’s still unconscious. He 
may not live.” 

“Oh, Pete, he must!” 

If Jake died, if King died, it seemed to the 
girl that the life would go out of her, too. 
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“I've bandaged the King,” Pete said. He 
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shook his head. “Boal can’t tell, yet. Do 
you want to tell me what happened?” 

Claire told him as well as she could. 
Looking back, she could remember only three 
things clearly, the wall of blinding snow that 
had been all around her, the shock of finding 
Jake on the mountainside, and the sight of 
the Dog's fangs at King’s throat. 

“Now, go back again,” Pete said patiently. 
“What was Jake's position when you found 


him? Were there rocks near by? Or a chunk 
of wood? Anything?” 
Claire looked at him blankly. “I saw Jake, 


and snow,” she said finally, “and that was 
all. Why?” 

“Because the bump that knocked him un- 
conscious may restore his memory.” Pete 
lifted a calming hand as Claire sprang to her 
feet. “If he lives,” he added succinctly. 
“You did what you could, Sis. The rest is 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





up to Jake, and me. I'm going to get some 
rest now. Then I'll have to go back to Salm- 
on Hole. I'll have to borrow your team 
again, to commute between here and there. 
Totem can act as leader. He isn’t a King, 
but he'll do.” 

As Pete turned to leave the room, Claire 
caught up her short fur jacket and made for 
the kennels. Namak tried to stop her in the 
kitchen—the girl hadn't eaten since she'd 
been home—but Claire shook her head. 

“Later,” she said, “I'll eat everything you've 
fixed. I'm on my way to see King now.” 

The black dog lay in his cubicle, looking 
limp and lifeless. She knelt beside him, 
touched his blunt head. He opened his eyes 
and, seeing her, tried to struggle to his feet. 
Claire quieted him. 

“Take it easy, fellow,” she begged. The 
bandage Pete had put on seemed too big, 
too essential; could any dog live with a hole 
in his throat as big as that bandage indicated ? 

Claire looked up at Boal. The lame In- 
dian avoided her eyes. His face was drawn 
and weary; she knew he had been up all 
night. Boal loved all dogs, but no other 
animal had the devotion he accorded the 
King. It was Boal who had first named him 
a miracle dog, who believed that King was 
so close to the human that, in some ways, he 
was preferable. 

Claire kept the dog's muzzle in her hand. 

“If he dies—" she began. 

“If he dies,” Boal interrupted with a ve- 
hemence unnatural to him, “I'll kill the 
white dog with my bare hands.” 

Claire was too startled to speak. She had 
never seen such implacable hate on any face 
before. 

“But, Boal,”’ she told him gently, “the Dog 
was only being loyal to Jake. King might 
have done the same thing for me in the 
same situation, if he thought I was on a 
sled that needed him as a leader.” 

“King isn’t a coward!” 

“No,” Claire admitted. “He isn't a killer, 
either, for that matter. But there’s some- 
thing about the Dog that neither you nor I 
understand, Boal. Perhaps when we do, we'll 
know all the answers. This much I do know, 
he loves Jake Connolley as much as King 
loves me. And he’s a leader, Boal! A match 
for King, if there is such a dog.” 

“There isn't,” Boal said briefly, and it 
almost seemed to the girl that the Indian's 
eyes were hostile as he looked at her. Claire 
said no more; he would be accusing her next 
of disloyalty to the black leader. 

As she left the kennels Claire stopped at 
the cubicle in which Boal had put the Dog. 
She smiled to see that the Indian had given 
him more food than he had wanted, grudg- 
ingly perhaps, but Boal wouldn't let even a 
dog he hated go hungry. The slim white 
leader lay, muzzle on outstretched forepaws, 
ears flipped half erect. He didn’t move, he 
didn’t stir except for the restless, mistrustful 
movement of his pale, narrow eyes. They 
looked at the girl, looked away, came back 
again. 

Claire didn’t touch him. But she found, 
standing there, that Jake Connolley’s words 
which Sam Holcomb had repeated to her had 
never left her mind. They were there, start- 
ing a chill along her spine even now when 
she thought of them. ‘He isn’t a dog at all. 
He's only a make-believe.” 

Eating in the kitchen later, she was turn- 
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ing those words over and over in her mind, 
trying to see beyond their outward meaning, 
when Gran came in. Gran was wearing furs. 
She had just returned from somewhere. Her 
eyes were excited, looking out above her 
bright red cheeks. 

“Where's Pete?”’ she demanded. 

“Asleep,” Claire told her. “What's the 
matter, Gran?” 

“There's a call for Hans from Puddler’s 
Gap. I just heard it come in over the short- 
wave at the Listers’. You must have heard 
it, Claire!” 

“I've been outside,”’, Claire told her. 
sides, I think the radio’s turned off!” 
looked as guilty as she felt. 

“That radio,” Gran said, almost angrily, 
“is to be kept on. All the time! We might 
have missed this call altogether. Now we've 
got to locate Hans somewhere, somehow.” 

“What's wrong at the Gap?” 

“Appendicitis,” Gran snapped. 
may be dying. I’m going to wake Pete. 
may know—’’ 

The telephone interrupted 
reached the instrument first. 
calling from Crossings. 

“I'm leaving for Puddler’s Gap,” he said. 
He knew Gran’s invariable habit of keeping 
the radio tuned to shortwave, and he wasted 
no time explaining his mission. “I'm flying 
the man to the army post. That's the nearest 
doctor. I'll get in sometime to-morrow. Tell 
Gran I’m going to appreciate that lunch Na- 
mak packed for me this trip. I haven't eaten 
since about this time yesterday. Tell Pete 
where I am. Good-by.” 

Pete, on awaking, heard the news and 
nodded. 

“I was hoping I could count on him to 
give me a lift now and then during the next 
few days,” he said. “If he gets back to- 
morrow, or next day, I can still use his help. 
Can you spare me a few minutes, Sis? I’m 
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going to look in on Jake again now. And 
there’s something I want you to do while 
I’m gone.” 

As he spoke, he opened the guest room 
door and motioned Claire ahead of him into 
the room. Jake lay on the bed, his head 
bandaged, the pillow beneath it no whiter 
than his face. He lay motionless, eyes closed. 
Pete had shaved him, and, without the beard, 
the thin, still face was more familiar to the 
girl. 

“He’s been lying like that ever since you 
brought him in,” Pete told her, his voice 


low. He bent over the recumbent figure. 
“He's still breathing,” he said. ‘That's about 
all.” 


“How can I help?” Claire asked quietly. 

“Well, you can’t be nurse, if that’s what 
you're hoping. Not with an expert like Gran 
on hand. She knows what to do, and Hank 
Tensee is going to be in town a few days to 
help if she needs him. Your job is harder 
than either of those, Sis. I want you to talk 
to Jake.” 

“Talk to him! But he can’t hear me. He's 
unconscious.” 

“We don’t know how much an _ uncon- 
scious man can or can’t hear. And you'll 
have to learn to take orders from a doctor 
without asking questions, Sis.” 

Claire flushed. 

“I want you to talk to him,” Pete went on, 
“every spare minute you have throughout the 
day. He taught you to drive a dog team. 
Tell him how much that teaching has meant 
to you. Try to recall the phrases he used, 
teaching you. Keep your voice low, but keep 
it natural, easy, friendly. What I’m trying to 
do, Sis, is to touch some cord of memory 
that has held through from before the first 
bump he had, coming into Frozen Bend. He’s 
been keeping himself alive somehow since 
then, somewhere. Probably with food he 
brought in on his own sled from Nome. And 
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he’s probably been staying in the old hermit 
hut near the Aberdy fork. He's been sane 
enough to sustain himself somehow. Now 
we must find a key word, a key phrase, that 
will ring a bell up there in his brain center 
and bring him back to normal. You knew 
him better than any of us. It’s up to you to 
find it.” 


Pete stood up. 

“If you find the key, it may save his life. 
It may make him want to put up a fight. 
Right now he’s neither dead nor alive. He's 
breathing. That's all.” 

“I'll try, Pete,” Claire’s voice was hushed. 
“And I won't give up.” 

“Well,” Pete said, “if you find the word, 
you'll have passed your test. You can be a 
nurse. Because it’s going to take all the in- 
telligence you have, all the patience and per- 
sistence and courage that’s in you, to face 
that still figure every day, all day, until it 
moves.” 

Claire went with him to the door, but she 
left him there. She saw Pete’s look of ap- 
proval as she turned back into the room to 
take her place in a chair by Jake’s bed. Her 
throat felt stiff, her tongue dry. And she 
could think of nothing to say. After what 
seemed a long time, scattered words formed 
on her lips. She said them aloud, and more 
followed. All at once it was easy, natural, to 
be talking to Jake. 

“I've been driving your team, Jake,” she 
said, “the Siberian Malemutes. They followed 
me everywhere I went, after you were—”’ she 
almost said ‘“drowned’’ and remembered, 
“hurt. Everyone else called them ghosts. 
They had me scared sometimes. But when 
I needed them, they were right there, wait- 
ing to be tied to the line. Remember, Jake, 
what you used to say to me about driving a 
dog team? Just pretend you're driving your- 
self instead of the (Continued on page 49) 
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Perhaps your hobby-horse, because of the patterns and 
“‘Make-Your-Own-Clothes” pages in THE AMERICAN 
Gir, has started you sewing, and has led you on till you 
are actually making your own dresses. 


this should be a contest you will enjoy. The rules are 
simple: 


Write your letters in ink, or on the typewriter, using 
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In Toto ‘re as Im possible 
“Mistuh Bur- || The Funniest Joke I Noah, having sent 
bridge,” stammered a Have Heard This Month the animals out of the 


barefoot young man 
standing before a griz- 
zled farmer in south- 
eastern Oklahoma, 
“Ah’ve come hyah to 
ask you foh youah 
daughter's hand.” 





Ark, went in and 
found two snakes in 
one corner crying bit- 
|} terly. 

“Why did you not 
go forth and multi- 
ply?” asked Noah. 


“Can't allow no “We can't,” sobbed 
sech thing,” drawled the snakes, “we're ad- 
the farmer. “Either || ders." —Sent by Mary 
you take the whole ; || BERGGREN, Walker, 
gal, or nothin’! — Not Available Minnesota. 

Sent by Vircinia SLo- 
THOWER, Malvern, Mrs. HEN: I wonder if I could bor- Too Late 
lowa. row your rug-beater, Mrs. Peck? 
Mrs. PECK: I'm sorry, Mrs. Hen, AutHor: Well, sir, 
S.0.8. but he doesn’t get home until five 


Jimmy was taking 
a bath and his mother, 
hearing a call for help 
from the bathroom, 
went to see what the 
matter was. 


“Il dropped the 





o'clock.—Sent by KATHERINE Barry, 
Colonial Beach, Virginia. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 


address. A book will be awarded to every || ™P* 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


the upshot of it was 
that it took me ten 
years to discover that 
I had absolutely no 
talent for writing. 
FRIEND: You gave 


AUTHOR: Oh, no! 
By that time I was 








towel in the bath tub 
and I'm drying myself 
wetter than I was!” shouted Jimmie.—Sent 
by BARBARA WHITE, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Im pressions 


“If a man’s boot-marks on the roadway are 
called footprints, what would you call the 
marks of a motor car?” 

“An autograph, of course.” —Sent by 
BEVERLY GRANT, Midland, Michigan. 


How, Indeed? 
“Hey, you've got the saddle on back to 
front.” 
“How do you know which way I'm going, 
smarty ?"’—Sent by MARION STEVENSON, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


O ~ Course 





PROFESSOR: Who was Homer? 

STUDENT: That's the guy Babe Ruth made 
famous.—Sent by Patsy LeGeal, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 


too famous.—Sent by 
RuTH ELAINE Kress, 
Woodlake, California. 


The Real Reason 





“Yessir, dat hoss ob mine am de fastes’ hoss 
in de world! Dat hoss cud run a mile a 
minute iffen it warn’t fo’ one thing.” 

“What dat, brudder?” 

‘De distance am too long fo’ de shortness 
ob de time.”’—Sent by EpirH NICHELSON, 
Beverly Hills, California. 


Literal 


Boy: Phew! It’s awfully hot for a spring 
day. 

Giri: You ought to be thankful it’s no 
worse. Just suppose we were living in 
Arkansas. 

Boy: Arkansas? Why? 

GirL: You'd better study your geography 
lesson. It says Arkansas is famous for its hot 
springs.—Sent by Betty Jo Lams, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 
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Moke PEOPLE 
Moke FUN 


in this sturdy boat 
















@ Op Town Boats take a tremendous 
load for their size. They’re trim craft, 
with graceful lines for speed and com- 
fort. Built and braced to stand the 
heaviest outboard motors. 

You never have to baby an Old 
Town. There are tough, fast, open- 
deck models for sport. Big seaworthy 
boats for the family. Made of the finest 
materials by expert craftsmen. 


FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for sport, 


big all-wood boats for 
the family, and all kinds of Canoes, Out- 
beard Boats, rowboats, dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Cance Company, 
424 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Boats 








Special Prize for 
STAMP COLLECTORS 





This Box of some 3000 
Stamps FREE 


UST show The American Girl to 

girls you know, and see if they 
don’t enjoy it as you do. When you 
have secured two new subscriptions 
(they may choose 8 months for 
$1.00, or 1 year for $1.50, or 2 years 
for $2.00), send us the two names 
and addresses, together with the 
money you have received for the 
subscriptions. We will then send you 
your box of stamps, the instant we 
receive the TWO new American Girl 
subscriptions. 


Dept. S, THE AMERICAN GIRL 
14 West 49th St., N. Y. C. 






















RINGS$“150 
¢* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 


j 
be New Class, School,Club Pins and Rings 
y/ nn, Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40c B 
’ €a.; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 \ 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated 


catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 
THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 6 ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





YA 4 N i oe ft FREE Samples 
f- —Shetland Fe 
a Fane @3 Nub Yarn J 


Extraordin: iat mi 
YARN NOVELTY CO., ta. Be) ‘North Sth St., ary Rpeeial 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 








+-TRANSPARENT 







Practical and popular 
for use with stamp or 


photo albums. Quick, 

+ Fa easy, safe. Senior style, 
senior © fT e in black, white, gray, 
REGULAR + JUNIOR green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, 40 to the pke.: 


gold and silver. 24 to the pkg. Repular and Junior 
styles, colors as above, 100 to pkg.; gold and silver, 
60 to pkg. Transparent corners, 80 to the pkg. 

A dime a pke. in stores everywhere in the U. 8. 
Send us 10c¢ (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples. 


24 Gould St. ACE ART CO. Reading, Mass. 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE 


va Landscape TRIANGLE! Scarce NORTH BORNEO 
(Jungle Scene)! BOTH these unusual stamps (missing from most col- 
lections), also amazing packet other thrilling stam eg ey in- 
cluding new Tuna Fish TRIA} NGLE irom peta 

Country), Sudan Desert Te Scene) of tne Wor. 
—big lists and a WATE RMARK “DE BCTOR! 
outfit ABSOLUTELY FREE to applicants for our 
approvals sending 3c for postage. Write today for this sensational offer. 


MIDWOOD STAMP CO., DEPT. 86, MIDWOOD STATION, BROOKLYN, WN. Y- 


TRIANGLES FREE! 
Liberia Vu ature & c ante Rica Fish trian, 
(lostrated) as odd DIAMO 
SHA Siku, ‘China & Japan W 
ot Gaines South "Bees, 
freewith weron Ss vals. Sen 
STA’ 


Walbrooke G Baltimore, Md. 





Tannou Touv 














WASHINGTON STAMP! 
of Poland, also Scarce Central c 
r rican Trian, p ond big | pkt. 56 5 
5 =. including Vic- 
oria, Charkhari, a jy a dmdget stamp, 
eae b= —all for only 5c with lists and approvals. 
A SD EG 50 MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
ARLINGTON-A Baltimore, Md. 


BOCZTA’. C} POLSKA 


com 














SCARCE AIRMAILS § 


from GUATEMALA, AUSTRIA, LEBANON, SYRIA, all 
unused, given FREE with our supervalue packet scat | 


CAYMAN map stamp, KENYA elephant tusk 
VATICAN POPE PIUS! 


Y. sta 
over 50 others fromST. A. TERRE and MIQUELON, MEXICO ne 
(alone worth 15c); one other giant Pope 


MANCHUKUO,etc. BARKER 
& LINDGREN, box 448, Dept. H.. San Francisco, Calif. 
portrait stamp, odd half-stamp tri- 
» ex-King Edward Morocco issue, 
4-color Azerbaijan, smallest stamp, etc., 
@ all for only 7c and 3c mailing charges. 


EISENMEIER, 3700-A Frankford, Baltimore, Md. 


SNAKE TRIANGLE! 


Man-eating Mozambique Boa-Constrictor (il- 
lustrated)- also packet Di ibouti, Sudan, Midg- 
et Airmail, famous Ecuador showing 
George Washington, etc., etc. = FREE 
with biglists and approvals.: Send 
SEMINOLE STAMP co. 
0-A Baltimore, Md. 
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DIAMOND & TRIANGLE! 

Scarce African Lion Triangle and Costa 

iamond Shaped Aireal (illustrat- 

also British Gorvention, smallest air- 
ap & Ship stamps, Vatican City, and 

others— -all for 5¢ with approvals and lis 
BLACK STAR CO. 

Pa. Box 365-G Evanston, Ill. 


LITTLE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


some day may become Queen of the British Empire! The scarce Canada 

1935 Silver beg Issue shows the charming Princess and her father, 

the Duke of York, now King George V1. These two atnastce stamps 

along ten pm besatifal why ‘Astrid Mourning stamp FREE to those 
nd requesting our low-priced Approvals!! 


enclosing 
EARL ¢ C. “PIN KERTON, 5606 Lansdowne Ave., Phila., Pa. 
Canadian Mountie, King 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ASTRI » George on Anzac, Kedah, 


Ceylon and Newfoundland Pictorials, Australian Lyte- Bird, 
Centenary South Australia and 25 eer British Colonies, 
all 10c with approvals. BROWN, Box 4065T, San Francisco, Cal. 


















FREE STAMP CATALOGUE :—1938 SPRING EDITION— 
Giant forty-page quarterly listing Albums, Supplies, Coro- 
nations, Colonials, Canadians, United States and foreign 
sets. Illustrations galore!) EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. 
A.G., Toronto, Canada. 





& a é EX. different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 

rovals. Send 3c for postage. 
HECO LIBRARIES, VER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 
dime. Receive 100 and complete MINT set Ukrai- 
nia, bi-colored and large pictorials, 14 var. D. 
Rose, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 


10¢ BARGAIN. A real fine packet 1 peo mixed Scandi- 








You'll bag navia. + ane high <oine commems etc. 
Pi comes re. rovals sen’ 
2s jsen, Cornwall, Ont., Canada 





ibar, Coronation, Tanganyika, Te. 


Zanz ete., 
LUCKIE. 5018 Pernod, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MAGNIFICENT of thirteen 


series 
stamps was issued early this year to 
commemorate the ninth centenary of 
the death of Saint Stephen I, first king and pa- 


tron saint of Hungary. The stamps are print- 
ed in soft pastel shades without borders, and 
the eight different designs represent various 
events in Saint Stephen’s life. Stephen has 
been called one of the greatest constructive 
statesmen of all time and his memory is still 
cherished by the Hungarian people. Every 
year on the feast day of Saint Stephen I— 
August twentieth—an impressive procession 
carries the shriveled right hand of the saint in 
a glass and silver casket through the streets of 
Budapest. 

Stephen was born in 977, great-grandson 
of that legendary chieftain, Arpad, who first 
led the fierce Magyar horsemen into Hungary. 
He was the first Hungarian ruler to be brought 
up as a Christian and spent his entire life in 
subjugating the turbulent pagan nobles of his 
native land. In gratitude for his missionary 
work Pope Sylvester, in the year 1000, con- 
ferred upon Stephen the title of Apostolic 
Majesty, and sent him the famous Sacred 
Crown that has been worn by the kings of 
Hungary ever since. On the one-filler and 
ten-filler values of this new series Stephen is 
shown in the act of receiving the Sacred 
Crown and the apostolic cross from the Pope's 
messenger, Astrik. 

Equally great as warrior and lawmaker, 
Stephen built churches, established a strong 
government, and invited colonists from west- 
ern Europe into Hungary. Benedictine monks 
were sent from Rome to teach the people the 
arts of handicraft and agriculture. On the 
two-filler and sixteen-filler stamps Stephen is 
seen directing the construction of the cathe- 
dral at Szekesfehervar where he was later 
buried. His death occurred in 1038 and he 
was canonized as a saint in 1083. 

A splendid picture of the saintly king 
his full royal regalia appears on the thirty- 
two-filler and fifty-filler values. The four- 
filler and twenty-filler represent him seated 
upon a throne surrounded by guardian 
angels. On the five-filler and the twenty- 
five-filler he is depicted watching his son re- 
ceive instruction from the martyr, Saint 
Gellert, whose name is still preserved in the 
great Saint Gellert Hill overlooking the Dan- 
ube River at Buda. The scene on the six- 
filler and the thirty-filler values illustrates an 
old legend according to which Stephen once 
offered his crown to the Virgin Mary and 
heard her reply, “I will be the protector of 
Hungary.” A picture of the Virgin with the 
Latin inscription ‘‘Patrona Hungariae”’ is re- 
produced on the forty-filler stamp. 

One of the most interesting stamps in this 
attractive series is the seventy-filler value, 











NEW STAMP ALBUMS 


This is the season when Scott’s new al- 
bums bloom. A complete series is now 
ready or in preparation. Write today for 
the Spring price list—complete, illus- 
trated, FREE. 
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1 W. 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 


from our advertisers, be sure to write 
your name and address clearly, and to 
give your FULL NAME and COMPLETE 
ADDRESS. The stamp dealer will do 
his best to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and ad- 
dress are given in your order. 























What are “APPROVALS”? “Approvals,” 


or “approval sheets,’ mean sheets with stamps attached 
which are made up and sent out by dealers, ‘“‘Approvals” 
sent by advertisers involve no obligation on the part of 
the receiver except that they must be paid for, or re- 
turned promptly and in good condition. 

The price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col- 
lector should detach those which he wishes to buy, then 
return the sheet with the remaining stampa in as good 
order as when received, enclosing with it the price of the 
stamps he has detached and, most important, his name, 
street address, city and state, and the invoice number. 
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which pictures the famous crown of Hungary. 
Few royal crowns possess so long and glam- 
orous a history. The Sacred Crown is really 
composed of two crowns, the upper part, 
which was sent to Stephen by Pope Sylvester, 
and the lower band, which was presented 
nearly a century later to the Hungarian king, 
Geza, by the Greek emperor, Drucas, in grati- 
tude for the chivalrous treatment given a cap- 
tured town by the Hungarian knights. It is 
often referred to as “The Crown of the Dou- 
ble Cross,” because of the large flat cross 
made by the intersecting crossbands and the 
smaller upright cross on top. During an in- 
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vasion in the Middle Ages when the crown 
was hurriedly buried to preserve it from cap- 
ture, this smaller cross was bent to the left 
and has never since been straightened. On 
another occasion, in order to smuggle it 
through the enemy’s lines, the Sacred Crown 
was placed upside down in a baby carriage, 
with a spoon sticking out to make it look like 
a bowl of cereal. 

Pretenders to the throne of Hungary have 
often attempted to steal this sacred relic, for 
there is an old tradition that any man, even 
the most humble peasant, who could once 
place it on his head would be received by the 


MAKE-BELIEVE DOG 


dogs, you used to say. They'll understand. 
And they'll answer courage with courage, and 
strength with strength. A team is as good as 
its driver, no better. You said that to me a 
hundred times. Remember, Jake?’’ She 
leaned forward slowly, spoke in his ear. “A 
team is as good as its driver, no better.” 

There was no flicker of response in the 
white face on the pillow. 

Claire drew back and started again. She 
talked until her throat was sore, and still 
the white face remained expressionless. The 
eyelids remained closed. Jake continued to 
breathe, that was all. 

Ir was only because Gran insisted, that 
she left the room at mealtimes, but even 
then her thoughts were on Jake, casting back 
to the hours they had spent together on the 
trail. Trying to find some phrase, some 
word. 

“Hallelujah!” she cried suddenly and, leav- 
ing the table, went back to Jake’s room. 

But even that word, spoken with every in- 
flection the girl could command, did not stir 
the white face. 

Gran led her away that night to bed and 
rubbed her back until she fell asleep, still 
murmuring words meant for Jake. She was 
awake early the next morning and, when 
breakfast time came, Gran found her in his 
room again, sitting beside his bed, talking, 
talking. 

“There is such a thing as common sense,” 
Gran reminded her tartly, “even among per- 
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leathers for everyday and sports use. Even in 
such shoes the leather should be soft and pli- 
able, but not stretchy. When leather stretches 
too easily, it is a sign that the shoes will soon 
lose their shape. 

And now for the hat which is to complete 
the outfit. You want one that is becoming— 
and no hat is really smart unless it looks 
well on you. The hat, also, must be able to 
“take it.” Even if the immediate reason for 
buying it is a very special party, it will prob- 
ably, one of these days, be worn every day 
of the week, in rainy weather as well as when 
the sun is shining. For dress and everyday 
use, a fur felt is the most satisfactory. It 
looks well, wears well, and will not water 
spot. Fur felt is actually made of fur, and 
feels soft, silky, and comparatively thin. A 
wool felt is made of wool and is heavier and 
not so silky as the fur felt. Its real disad- 
vantage is that it is likely to water spot, 
whereas a fur felt hat will not spot if you 
are caught in a shower when wearing it. 
Against this advantage, you must balance the 


sons who hope to be nurses! Pete didn’t 
mean for you to talk the man deaf!” 

Claire smiled, shook her head—and went 
on talking. Nothing Gran could say would 
make her stop, and she found that, by forc- 
ing her thoughts, she could recall whole con- 
versations she had had with the dog musher. 

It was during. the evening of that same day 
that she heard a man’s voice in the living 
room. Her tired mind registered the fact, 
but she paid no attention. 

Gran opened the door and stood looking 
at her. Claire only half saw her. 

“Remember, Jake? That was the day you 
told me about the winter you spent alone on 
the tundra. Tundra, Jake, tundra.” 

“Claire!” The unnatural tone of Gran’s 
voice reached through to the girl. She looked 
up. Gran beckoned. “It’s Hans,” she said, 
and the red began to fade from her bright 
cheeks. “He’s—sick!” 

Claire stumbled to her feet. She followed 
Gran from the room. 

“How do you know?” 

“Listen,” Gran said, and held up her hand, 
one finger pointing to the radio. 

Claire turned to the instrument. A muf- 
fled voice came through it, but she knew 
the tone, the inflection. It was Hans Larsen. 

“I am in the Ghost Mountains,” he said, 
“returning from the army post. I am alone, 
near the east edge of Black Lake. I am try- 
ing to land. I am trying to land. There is 
fog—below me.” 
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Hungarian people as their lawful king. One 
arrogant Hapsburg emperor refused to be 
crowned with the Crown of Hungary and, as 
a result, completely lost the respect of his 
Magyar subjects, who always contemptuously 
referred to him as “the king with a hat.” 
To-day Hungary is a kingdom without a king, 
but the royal authority is fully represented 
by the crown itself. Kings may come and 
kings may go, but the Sacred Crown, locked in 
a steel casket and guarded night and day by 
armed sentries, is venerated by eight million 
patriotic Hungarians as an unchanging sym- 
bol of their country’s mighty past. 
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His voice grew thicker. His words were 
scarcely distinguishable. Claire crouched be- 
side the instrument, pressing her ear to the 
speaker. “Something has happened to my 
eyes,” the man said, and there was a breath 
of terror in the muffled voice. ‘“Something— 
has—happened—to my eyes.” There was a 
long silence. She reached for the radio con- 
trol. Gran stayed her “hand. Then Claire 
heard the man’s short, harsh breathing, like 
the rasp of file on wood, coming across the 
air. 

“My eyes! My eyes! I—see—double!”’ 

There was a soft click. Hans had cut off 
his radio. That was all. 

Claire turned to her grandmother, her face 
ashy. 

“Gran, did Namak put a can of sausage in 
that lunch for Hans?” 

“Yes,” Gran said. “I didn’t know—until 
yesterday. After Hans had gone!” 

“‘He—probably ate it—cold.” Claire could 
scarcely move her lips. 

Tears starting in Gran’s bright eyes brought 
Claire back to her senses. Color came back to 
her lips. 

“Tell Boal to put the white team in 
harness, Gran,” she said. “I’m starting now.” 

She ran for her parka. Gran’s voice caught 
her at the door. 

“King is hurt! He can’t run.” 

“No,” Claire said grimly, “but the white 
dog can. And he will!” 

(To be concluded) 


THIS LITTLE PIG—I 


fact that a fur felt costs considerably more 
than a wool felt. But if you expect a hat to 
wear, as well as to look smart, the fur felt is 
preferable. Usually, you can tell by the light- 
ness and the silkiness of the felt if it has been 
made of fur. Sometimes, too, you will find 
labels in hats saying, “Fur Felt’ or “Wool 
Felt.” If you are not sure, better ask the sales- 
woman for this information. 

If you are carrying your purchases home, 
you now have so many bundles that it looks 
like Christmas. But there are other things 
you must buy, or possibly only look at. 
A sale of Turkish towels has been advertised, 
perhaps, and your mother has asked you to 
see if they are a good buy. How can you 
judge the quality? The heavier the pile, the 
more loops there are per square inch; and 
the bigger each loop, the greater will be the 
absorbency. But a luxuriously deep pile may 
hide inferior construction underneath, and it 
is this construction, or groundwork, on which 
the strength of the towel depends. Push 
aside the loops and see how tightly woven the 


threads are underneath. Also examine the 
selvages along the outer edges. They should 
be very closely woven. 

Next to the table on which the towels are 
displayed, there is another on which there 
are piles of sheets. There are a few telltale 
marks by which you can determine almost at 
a glance whether the sheets are really good, 
whether they will wear well and feel smooth 
to sleep on. Notice first whether the weave 
is fine or coarse—the closer the weave, the 
better the sheet. Sheets woven of very fine 
yarns are known as percale, and many people 
prefer these to muslin sheets, which are made 
of somewhat heavier cotton. Now look at 
the way the hems have been stitched. The 
evenness and the number of stitches indi- 
cates a good deal about the quality. There 
should be approximately fourteen stitches to 
the inch, and there should be no loose or un- 
finished threads. If you are going to buy 
sheets, you should know the exact size. There 
are special widths made for single, twin, 
three-quarter, and double beds; but for all 
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beds the most desirable Jength is one hun- 
dred and eight inches, which allows an ample 
amount to be tucked in at the head and foot. 

Table cloths next attract your eye. Who 
does not like a beautifully set table? And 
no table can be really attractive unless the 
cloth has eye-appeal. For informal occasions 
there is nothing gayer than a colored cloth 
made either of linen or cotton, but for for- 
mal dinners a damask cloth, either in white 
ot a pastel shade, is used. Damasks are gen- 
erally woven with floral designs and, for a 
small table, small patterns are better than 
big ones. The cloth may be described as a 
“single” or “double” damask, which refers 
to the way in which it has been woven. In a 
plain weave, each thread goes over one and 
under another; in a single damask, the 
threads go over four of the warp threads, 
and under the fifth; in double damasks the 
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threads go over seven threads, and under the 
eighth. The beauty of the design depends on 
these long ‘‘floats,’” and, if beauty alone is 
being considered, the double damasks are the 
more desirable. For greater strength buy a 
single damask, for the more frequently 
threads interlock, the stronger is the table 
cloth, 

Looking at table cloths may remind you 
that the family needs a new set of dishes. 
You remember that your mother has asked 
you to look for an attractive dinner set, one 
that is good value for the money. If your 
mother has commissioned you to choose a 
complete set, always ask if it is “open stock.” 
This means that, when pieces are broken, you 
will be able to replace them. Notice also 
how carefully the designs have been applied 
to the china. Rub your finger over the design 
and, if it seems to be on top of the glaze, 


SPRING SIGNS IN THE SKY 


axis but is also traveling in its year-long path 
around the sun, we earth dwellers look at 
the star-filled sky -from a little different 
position every night. The result of this is 
that each star rises over the eastern horizon 
four minutes earlier every day than it did the 
day before. Six months from to-night we 
shall not see it rise at all, for it will have 
risen while the sun was still high in the sky, 
and will be going down toward the western 
horizon when darkness falls. But, a year 
from to-night, we shall again find that same 
star exactly where it is to-night, at the same 
hour. We may be sure that it looks to us 
to-night just as it looked to the shepherd boy, 
David, tending his father’s flocks on the hills 
near Bethlehem at this same date and hour 
almost three thousand years ago. 

It is because of this regular return of the 
stars to their same places in the sky, at the 
same time of year, that nature lovers have 
learned to look for signs of the changing 
seasons in the sky, as weli as in the woods 
and fields and along the garden paths. 

The night sky is always full of interest, but 
to each season belong its special beauties. 
All winter we have watched Orion, the 
splendid hunter, with his brilliant belt of 
three bright stars, crossing the southern sky. 
Rising early in the crisp winter evenings, 
Orion did not set till long after we were 
abed and asleep. Always the star twins, 
Castor and Pollux, crossed the sky a little 
above and behind him; and always at his 
heels followed the dog star, Sirius, brightest 


of all the stars in the sky. But now Orion 
and his companions are already well toward 
the west when the first darkness makes them 
visible. Soon we shall lose them altogether, 
for they will be passing over us on their 
daily round at the same time as the sun, and 
of course not even the brightest stars can be 
seen when the sun is shining. Sorry as we 
are to lose grand old Orion and his dog and 
the shining twins from the sky, we cannot be 
too sad about disappearing winter stars, be- 
cause of thrilling things that are happening 
now, over on the eastern horizon. 

About eight o'clock some clear evening in 
March, go outdoors and stand facing the 
north. Then look up into the sky. You will 
find the Great Dipper in front of you and 
a little to the right; the two stars that make 
the right side of its bowl will be pointing to 
the North Star, Polaris, straight in front of 
you. Now, from The Dipper, draw a curving 
imaginary line through the stars that make 
its handle, and, when you get to the handle’s 
end, carry the same curving line right on 
downward toward the northeastern horizon. 
Just before it gets there, it should lead your 
eyes to a very beautiful star, so large and 
bright that it stands out clearly from all the 
smaller stars. If you are a bit early, or if 
there are trees and houses in the way, or if the 
horizon is hazy, you may have to wait an 
hour or two and then look again. Nothing 
is surer than that it will be there at the right 
time, and no stars near it are big and bright 
enough to confuse you. This star is Arcturus, 
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the likelihood is that, with frequent wash- 
ings, the pattern will rub off. In a very in- 
expensive set, it is usually safer to buy one 
without any design at all. Sometimes you 
will find small imperfections in a plate, and 
the price of such plates is usually lower than 
that of perfect ones. If the imperfections do 
not mar the appearance, the plates will be a 
good buy. 

There are literally thousands of other arti- 
cles which are offered for sale in the stores, 
and the information given here barely 
scratches the surface of capable buying. These 
simple rules for the purchase of clothes and 
household goods, however, will serve as a 
starting point for the young shopper. Don't 
forget to use your eyes and your head to de- 
tect the real value signs when you are buying 
anything, if you want to get good value for 
your money. And who doesn’t? 
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the lovely first comer of the stars that tell us 
it is surely spring. Only three other stars of 
all we ever see in North America are brighter 
than Arcturus, but even more than for its 
brightness it is notable for its soft, glowing, 
reddish-golden color. Every evening, like all 
the stars, it will rise four minutes earlier. 
Soon we shall find it already high in the east 
when the last daylight fades; and from now 
on till late in the summer we shall never 
fail to find it somewhere in the evening sky. 

About three hours later than Arcturus, an- 
other splendid spring star appears on the 
horizon. This is Vega. Look for it about 
eleven o'clock on the first of March, if you 
live not very far north or south of the latitude 
of New York city. By the first of May it will 
be rising early in the evening. Vega is a 
brilliant bluish-white, sparkling and lovely, 
and even brighter than Arcturus. Only the 
dog star, Sirius, now vanished -in the sunset 
west, exceeds Vega in splendor. Vega comes 
up in the northeast, quite a bit farther north 
than the spot where we watch for Arcturus. 

Arcturus and Vega are only two, though 
the finest two, of the stars that mark with 
their rising the beginning and advance of 
spring. As one studies the sky, star after star 
becomes familiar, constellation after constella- 
tion, until the heavens above seem as home- 
like and friendly a place as the landscape 
that surrounds one’s home. And to find 
Arcturus and Vega back in the sky as winter 
ends is as happy a thing as to discover the 
first wildflowers in the wood. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


RTHUR B. DAVIES was born in 1862 in Utica, New York. 
As a young boy he delighted in drawing and, when he was 
about twelve years old, an exhibition which included the works 
of four great American painters, Inness, Wyant, Martin, and 
Homer, quickened his enthusiasm for painting. When he was 
fifteen, Dwight Williams, much impressed by the boy's ability, 
became his teacher. Writing of his young pupil, Mr. Williams 
says, ‘It was never necessary to tell him anything twice. It was ap- 
parent at all times that he was a young genius of a high order.” 
In 1878 the family moved to Chicago where young Davies 
studied at the Chicago Art Institute and the Chicago Academy 
Later he came to New York and attended the Art 
William Macbeth, the art dealer, not only 
exhibited his paintings but interested Benjamin Altman in him 
and, between the two, a trip to Italy was made possible. The 
Italian painters of the Renaissance, especially Botticelli, appealed 
most strongly to Davies, and his work on his return to New York, 


somber at times. 


although as always distinctively his own, showed this interest. 

As president of the Association of American Painters and 
Sculptors, Mr. Davies was an important factor in awakening the 
general public to an interest in art and developing American taste. 

He tried his hand at many mediums—-oil, water color, pastel, 
sculpture, enamel, and tapestry. Before and since his death in 
1928, his works have been widely sought by collectors. 

In an age of realism, the art of Arthur B. Davies is idealistic 
and imaginative. His canvases are, for the most part, landscapes 
peopled with small figures in which the background and the 
figures are mutually dependent. 
figures apart from their dreamlike background, or the landscapes 
without the graceful, drifting figures. His colors are soft, almost 
He endows the country and the people of his 
paintings with the beauty of his sensitive and poetic imagination. 
Speaking of the spiritual quality of his art, Royal Cortissoz, the 
eminent critic, calls him, “One of the sons of No Man’s Land.” 


You cannot imagine his lovely 
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| grsilyl you glad we got our rid- 
ing clothes last spring when 
Uncle Jim first lent us his horses?” 
said Joan, denting her felt hat in 


careful creases. “Now we're all 
ready to go at a moment's notice.” 

“Yes, and these togs are good- 
looking,” agreed Jean with satisfac- 
tion, tucking a hanky into the 
pocket of her smart riding breeches. 
“T can't believe that we're really go- 
ing to have darling Melody and 
Harmony again this year. Your 
uncle is just about the nicest person 
I know, to trust his horses with us.” 

“He's glad to,” Joan told her. 
"They need exercise, and he knows 
we love them and will be careful of 
them. I wonder if Hodges has 
brought them around?” She went to 
the window. “No sight of them yet.” 


@ “Well, it’s early.” Jean surveyed 
her well-cut flannel shirt and im- 
maculate tie in the mirror. “What 
do you say we read a story in the 
May AMERICAN GIRL while we 
wait?” 

“Let's do,” agreed Joan. “That 


Texas story, Nothing Ever Happens, 
by Mary Avery Glen, is a peach. I'd 
like to read it again if you haven't 
seen it yet.” 

“I've read it,” said Jean, “and I 
was crazy about it. Happy Land- 
ings, by Frances Fitzpatrick Wright, 
is a honey, too. Those Lucy Ellen 
stories go over big with me.” 


@ Joan’s eyes twinkled. “They're 
popular with me, too—and so is 
Make-Believe Dog. Did you ever 
read a more exciting serial? I wish 
it would go on and on forever.” 

“I love reading stories about the 
North and dog teams and all those 
things,” said Joan. ‘Claire and Pete 
and Gran and Hans Larsen are such 
good characters, too. And King and 
the ghost dogs are just as real as the 
people.” 

“They are. And, speaking of 
people, that article, Your Schoo] 
Gives a Party, by Beatrice Pierce, 
ought to be pretty useful to the peo- 
ple in our class,” Jean said. “I’m 
taking it to school Monday. As 
Chairman of the Dance Committee, 


“Sing, Riding’s 


a Joy! 
For Me, 
I Ride!’ 


I'm going to find it a lifesaver, es- 
pecially as all the kids are crazy 
about Beatrice Pierce and are v. ill- 
ing to do everything she says. Be- 
lieve me, girl, that article is going 
to save a lot of arguments.” 

“Uh-huh.” Joan looked up, a 
smile in her blue eyes. “I’ve been 
saving A Queen Tours America by 
Mary Grahn, to read with you,” she 
said. “It’s about Helen Hayes in 
Victoria Regina. Wouldn't this be 
a good time to read it now?” 

Jean cocked her head listening. 
The unmistakable clop-clop of 
horses’ hoofs was heard from the 
driveway below. ‘Too late, old dear. 
Harmony and Melody have arrived"”’ 


If your subscription has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





gts Spring — and Overalls ar 
the Jhing.” 


For it's gardening time, and overalls are a 
"natural"—whether your garden is a flower 
box in an apartment house window, a two- 
by-four patch in a tiny back yard, or acres 
and acres of good farm land. And don't 
forget, summer's coming, and overalls make 
ideal playsuits—for beach or mountain re- 
sort, on land or sea. 


Overalls must, of course, be practical—but Girl 
Scout overalls are good-looking as well. The bib, 
made like a halter, criss-crosses in the back and 
is adjustable for snugness, while darts here and 
there give a smooth fit. The buttoned-on halter 
neck is shaped for comfort, and a pocket added 
for convenience. Pants are cut full, with three- 


buttoned openings on both sides, and a generous- 
sized pocket both fore and aft. The Thrift cloth is 
practical—in quality and color, and adds an official 
touch to these overalls. Sizes 10-40. 8-101......$1.95 


The casual comfort of a Swing Jacket of matching 
Thrift cloth will be welcomed on damp and chilly 
days. The three patch pockets are double stitched, 
and the front buttons up to the straight rolled collar. 
Campers will like this “rough and ready" number! 
Sizes 10-40. 8-130 


A Basque Shirt is ideal with the overalls—the fine 
combed cotton yarn is cool and absorbent, and 
“washes like a hanky.'' The white and green (fast 
color, if you please) stripes are in the popular nar- 


row width. Sizes 8-40. 8-257 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
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